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TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Mysterious Death! who in a single hour 
Life’s gold can so refine; 
And by thy art divine 

Change mortal weakness to immortal power! 


Bending beneath the weight of eighty years, 
Spent with the noble strife 
Of a victorious life, 
We watched her fading heavenward through our 
tears. 


But, ere the sense of loss our hearts had wrung, 
A miracle was wrought, 
And swift as happy thought 

She lived again, brave, beautiful and young. 


Age, Pain, and Sorrow dropped the veils they wore, 
And showed the tender eyes 
Of angels in disguise, 

Whose discipline so patiently she bore. 


The past years brought their harvests rich and fair, 
While Memory and Love 
Together fondly wove 

A golden garland for the silver hair. 


How could we mourn like those who are bereft, 
When every pang of grief 
Found balm for its relief 

In counting up the treasure she had left? 


Faith that withstood the shocks of toil and time, 
Hope that defied despair, 
Patience that conquered care, 

And loyalty whose courage was sublime. 


The great deep heart that was a home for all; 
Just, eloquent and strong 
In protest against wrong; 

Wide charity that knew no sin, no fall. 


The Spartan spirit that made life so grand, 
Mating poor daily needs 
With high, heroic deeds, 

That wrested happiness from Fate’s hard hand. 


We thought to weep, but sing for joy instead, 
Full of the grateful peace 
That followed her release ; 

For nothing but the weary dust lies dead. 


Oh, noble woman! never more a queen 
Than in the laying down 
Of sceptre and of crown, 

To win a greater kingdom yet unseen: 


Teaching us how to seek the highest goal; 
To earn the true success; 
To live, to love, to bless, 

And make Death proud to take a royal soul. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Mr. Springer, chairman of the U. S. 
House Committee on Territories, has, by a 
vote in committee, declared himself in fa- 
vor of allowing women to take part in the 
Constitutional conventions to form consti- 
tutions for the new States under his omni- 
bus bill. The Chicago Times says: 

“This would be but ight. Mr. Springer’s 
vote does him credit, in that it exhibits 
some inclination to cut loose frum bour- 

nic ideas. Some day he will be quoting 
this record to hiscredit. Some day women 
will vote in school and municipal matters 
everywhere. The experiment of testing 
the question can be made in Territories 
Without alarming the men, because they 
- in a great majority in all the Territo- 
Fach aa old, fossilized systems there inter- 
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On ‘Tuesday, in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, the women’s license 
suffrage bill was passed to a third reading 
by a vote of 109 to 95, with eleven pairs, 
making 120 to 106 in favor of the bill. 
The changes from the vote of last week on 
Substitution were that Messrs. Call of 
Springfield, and Ware of Boston, record- 
ed in favor of substitution, now voted 
against the bill; Messrs. Champlin of 

Goss of Amesbury, Gracey of 

» and Trull of Tewksbury, who did 

Vote before, now voted yes; and 





not 


Messrs. Griswold of Greenfield, Hagerty 
of Boston, Haskell of Deerfield, Morin of 
Adams, Norwood of Hamilton, Pratt of 
Abington, Riddell of Nantucket, Sohier of 
Beverly, and Winthrop of Stockbridge, 
who did not vote before, now voted no. 
On Wednesday, on motion of the oppo- 
nents of the bill, and by general consent, 
further consideration was postponed until 
next Thursday. The obstinate fight made 
by the liquor men, shows their estimate 
of the importance of the measure. An 
effort will be made to have every member 
put on record. 
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The Iowa House of Representatives has 
passed the municipal woman suffrage bill 
to be engrossed by a vote of 49 to 42. The 
text of the bill is as follows: 

‘That at any election hereafter held in 
any city, incorporated town or school dis- 
trict in the State of Jowa. for the election 
of city, town or school officers, or for the 
purpose of authorizing the ixsuance of 
any bonds for school or municipal pur- 
poses, the right of any citizen to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex; and women over twenty-one years 
of age may vote at all such elections un- 
der like restrictions and qualifications the 
same as men.” 

Mr. Robb offered an amendment substi- 
tuting full suffrage for municipal suffrage. 
Mr. Dobson, who had introduced the mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill, objected, on the 
ground that this would kill the measure, 
and the amendment was lost. The debate 
on the bill turned chiefly on the constitu- 
tional power of the Legislature to confer 
municipal suffrage on women. This power 
was strenuously denied by the opponents, 
in spite of the fact that a dozen States 
whose constitutions contain the word 
“male” have granted women school suf- 
frage, which is a part of municipal suf- 
frage, and that Kansas, whose constitu- 
tion also contains the word ‘‘male,” has 
granted women full municipal suftrage. 
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The lowa State Register, which is op- 
posed to woman suffrage, says: 


‘The debate on the woman suffrage bill 
drew a Jarge number of ladies to the 
House. The prominent woman suffragists 
of the 7. headed by Mrs. Gillette, Mrs. 
Orwig, Mr. Hunting and Judge Cole were 
conspicuous in the lobby, where they 
were joined by Speaker Redman. When 
the vote was taken on the amendment to 
substitute for municipal suftrage unlimit- 
ed suffrage, the Speaker was back with 
the lobby, but the clarion tones of his 
high tenor rang out an emphatic ‘aye’ that 
was heard all over the house. There were 
half-a-dozen others besides him who voted 
for unrestricted woman suftrage.” 
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The Iowa State Register opposes woman 
suffrage on the ground that it will ‘kill 
the Republican party” if a Republican 
Legislature passes the measure. On the 
other hand, Col. Eibeeck, editor of the 
Staats Anzeiger, the great German whiskey 
organ of the Democratic party in Iowa, 
has asked that he may be granted the use 
of the capitol which his taxes have helped 
to build, to reply to the “‘vagaries and in- 
uendoes” of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, who 
addressed the Legislature in behalf of 
woman suffrage. The Woman’s Standard 
says: 

“For once Col. Eibeeck and the suftra- 
gists are standing together, in that they 
ware asking for privileges on the same 
grounds. We have a fellow feeling for 
the colonel now that he realizes that be- 
ing a tax-payer entitles him to some privi- 
leges. But has not the money of lowa 
women gone into the building of that capi- 
tol, from turret to foundation stone? .. . 
We hope the House will gtant his request. 
We believe it will help the passage of the 
bill, besides furnishing oceans of fun.” 
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The Kentucky Legislature, by a unani- 
mous vote, granted the use of the House 
of Representatives to Mrs. Mary B. Clay 
and other Kentucky ladies, assisted by 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, for a hearing on 
woman suffrage. Eloquent and able ad- 
dresses were made. There is a good pros- 
pect that the married women’s property 
bill will pass, and a municipal woman suf- 
frage bill is also to be introduced. 
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The counsel of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association are going to ask for 
a re-hearing in the case which the Rev. 
Olympia Brown raised to test the meaning 
of the suffrage law. The Wisconsin Citi- 
zen takes the defeat with courage and 
good nature. It says: 

‘““Candor compels us to admit that we 
were disappointed in the decision of the 


Supreme Court, but we remember that the 
dove did not return to the ark with the 





olive branch until the second time of her 





going forth. We do not despond, but 
ope yet tu inscribe on our banner, ‘Po- 
litical Equality in the Badger State.’ ” 





Official information with regard to the 
International Council, the price of season 
tickets and of single admission tickets, the 
rates at hotels, etc., will be found on our 


cighth page. 

Senator Faulkner has presented in the 
West Virginia Senate a petition from the 
W.C. T. U. of the State, praying for the 
better legal protection of women and girls 
within the territorial, admiralty and mar- 
itime jurisdiction of the United States. It 
was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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At the meeting of the Columbia College 
Trustees this week, a memorial was pre- 
sented asking for the establishment of an 
annex for women. Among the signers 
are Mayor Hewitt, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Brooks, Dr. Robert Collyer, Rev. 
Dr. Gottheil, Dr. Fordyce Barker, Joseph 
H. Choate, Mrs. Choate, Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Renneelaer, President Simmons of 
the Board of Education, ex-Judge Noah 
Davis, Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, Wm. E. 
Dodge and Mrs. Dodge, R. W. Gilder, 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, President 
Webb of the College of the City of New 
York, President Hunter of the Normal Col- 
lege, and Rev. Dr. Wm. I’. Taylor. An 
annex will be better than nothing, but pub- 
lic opinion is gradually coming around to 
the opinion of President Barnard, who 
said: “I should regard establishment of 
an annex as desirable only considered as 
a step toward what I think must sooner 
or later come to pass, and that is the open- 
ing of the college proper to both sexes 
equally.” 

———_—-_ -# ee —_____ 

When a woman who has taken honors 
at college dies within twenty years of her 
graduation, her death is always attributed 
to the higher education, even if she dies 
of small-pox. The case of Miss Mary 
Parsons Hankey affords the latest example 
of this tendency. She enjoyed excellent 
health until a few weeks before her death, 
when she accidentally pulled a heavy 
piece of furniture down upon her head, 
receiving a crushing blow upon the left 
temple. During the prostration resulting 
from this accident, she caught a severe 
cold, culminating in pleurisy, and died. 
Thereupon the New York World and 
others recall her brilliant” record at Co- 
lumbia, and hold her up as an awful warn- 
ing to girls who want to goto college. A 
near relative of Miss Hankey’s writes to 
the World: 

Miss Hankey’s life as a student and a 
scholar had nothing whatever to do with 
the cause of her death. It would have 
been difficult to find a better exdmple of 
the mens sana in corpore sano—the sound 
mind in a sound bédy—than Miss Hankey 
afforded. Of immediate English descent, 
she inherited a vigorous constitution. As 
a child she was singularly free from the 
ailments incident to that period, and until 
her first and final illness she had never 
known any serious sickness oer required 
the services of a physician. Her habits 
were regular and simple to a degree: she 
always went to bed at nine o'clock, and 
rose at seven. Her studies, to which she 
~~ eight hours daily, were prosecuted 

uring the day, and followed by a brisk 
walk or ride or drive over the breezy hills 
of Staten Island, where in peaceful retire- 
ment she had spent the greater part of her 
youth. Of the distracting rush and hurry 
of our modern life, she knew absolutely 
nil. She was never so happy as when, 
with a beloved sister, her pony and her 
dogs, she scampered over the country-side 
in all the buoyancy and freshness of joy- 
ous and exuberant spirits. Withal she 
was of a deeply religious cast of mind, 
which leavened all she said and did. She 
would have considered it morally wrong 
to injure her health by over-application, 
no matter what the reward. 
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In the same column of the London 
Times in which appeared the memorial 
signed by one hundred and ninety-seven 
resident members of the Cambridge Senate, 
against the admission of women to degrees, 
were also printed the lists of the London 
Matriculation and of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Examinations for Women. The good 
record of what women are actually doing 
made an amusing contrast to the fears and 
objections expressed by the venerable ‘‘re- 
monstrants.”’ 
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Last week, in Des Moines, Ia., a Cana- 
dian, an Irishman: a Prussian, a German, 
two Englishmen, and two Chinese were 








made voters. But the good daughters, 
teachers, wives and mothers of Iowa are 
kept waiting, while Mr. Thompson, in the 
Iowa House of Representatives, tries to 
secure the defeat of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill by an effort to get it sent to 
the attorney-general for an opinion, and 
failing in that, to have it sent to the judi- 
ciary committee after it had passed the 
House by a handsome vote. So much 
easier is it for foreign-born men than for 
native-born women to secure equal rights! 


— ——_ -#@e-. — --— 


A bill to prohibit the granting of mar- 
riage licenses to tramps, paupers, idiots, 
drunkards and felons, and to keepers, in- 
mates or visitors of houses of ill-fame has 
been introduced into the Iowa State 
Senate. 
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Mrs. C. A. Dunham, of Burlington, Ia., 
in a very good letter to the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, says: 


“The old cry of women not having time 
enough to vote is repeated. Not the act- 
ual time required for casting a ballot, 
which, of course, every woman could 
command, but the time for the requisite 
knowledge to vote intelligently. But the 
very need of training her children proper- 
ly demands on the part of every mother 
this very knowledge. How can she train 
her sons for their future citizenship unless 
she knows something of her country’s his- 
tory and institutions, and keeps informed 
as to its daily progress and the issues to 
be decided? And this is the very informa- 
tion she needs to fit her to use the bailot.” 


—_——————_—_~e-9-9——__—__ 


Jacob H. Bruner made a spirited speech 
in favor of woman suffrage at a recent 
meeting of the Hursttown (Ind.) Debating 
Society. He said: 

‘*It is the mothers in our land who give 
the rising generation their first start in 
life to fit them for future Usefulness in the 
world. And if they know how to raise up 
a child so that it will be a good citizen 
when it grows to maturity, why is it that 
they are not capable of voting aright?” 

The Huntingburgh Independent publishes 
the address in full. 


———— —- © @ o— 





Miss Royce and Miss Woebbrecke, two 
of the teachers made famous by their con- 
duct in the late blizzard, have been pre- 
sented with life scholarships in the North 
Nebraska Normal College. ‘The certifi- 
cates state that they have paid in heroism 
tuition from Feb. 10 to the end of their 
lives, and are entitled to full college in- 
struction, art, music, commercial studies 
and stenography. Why not go farther 
and secure for the sex capable of such 
deeds the full right of citizens, viz.: the 
right to vote? 
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“THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG.” 





“Taxation without 
tyranny.” 

This remark is not original. 

It is not intended to be. 

It is aremark that a good many people 
have heard. 

It is in some of the school readers. 

In an old document. called the ‘*Declara- 
tion of Independence,” there is something 
similar to it. 

It was discovered by John Hampden, 
Esq., of England. In trying to take out a 
patent on this invention, J. Hampden lost 
his life. The discovery somehow got over 
to this country, and just because the King 
of England wanted to put a few cents’. tax 
on a ship-load of tea, said tea was emptied 
into the ocean. That is, probably, the rea- 
son the ocean is so green. It was green 
tea that went into it. 

Some folks believe that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny, and some 
don’t. Susan B. Anthony paid taxes, and 
believed it, so she tried to be represented. 
The kings of America didn’t kill Miss An- 
thony as the wicked King of England did 
Mr. Hampden, who was shot in battle by 
the king’s troops; they only shut her up 
in jail. 

Mrs. Barber, of New York, paid her 
taxes. She believed that ‘“T'axation with- 
out representation is tyranny,” so she tried 
the representation part, too. The kings of 
New York believed in the taxation, but 
when it came to the representation, they 
said that was against the laws of New 
York; so they put Mrs. Barber in jail. 

The kings of Iowa believe the taxation 
part to be all right, but when twenty 
women who paid taxes asked for the rep- 
resentation part also, they said to the 
women, **Go home! Go home! You must 
pay your taxes, but you shall not vote.” 

M. JONSON, Pres. E. R. A.” 

Mitchell County, Ia. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Eva PuTNAM, daughter of the 
American Consul-General at the Hawaian 
Islands, is said to be the belle of Honolulu. 

Mrs. OLE BULL contributes to the 
March Magazine of American History a 
paper on Leif Erikson. 

Mrs. Kuk, the wife of the Japanese 
minister at Washington. is sald to speak 
‘*the prettiest sort of crazy-quilt English.” 

Miss BEATRICE POTTER is to edit Her- 
bert Spencer's biography after his death. 
She is constantly receiving instructions 
from him on the subject. 

“OCTAVE THANET,” who has become 
known as awriter of very bright and orig- 
inal short stories, is Miss Alice French, of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Miss,Mary J. WATSON has been elected 
principal of the Sacramento Grammar 
School. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of that city that the position has been 
held by a woman. 

Mrs. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, O., will 
have charge of the woman’s department 
at the Ohio Centennial, which opens next 
August. Ohio women everywhere are in- 
vited to contribute. 

Mrs. CLARA FOLTZ, lawyer, political 
speaker and ex-editor, of San Diego, Cal., 
declares her intention of offering her vote 
at the fall election, and of carrying her 
case to the highest court if her ballot be 
refused. 

CAROLINE HERSCHEL, the discoverer of 
eight comets, and the accomplished part- 
ner of her brother’s astronomical labors, 
never could remember the multiplication 
table, and always had to carry a copy of 
it about with her. 

Mrs. MUMFORD is re-elected as School 
Director in the 'wenty-ninth Ward of 
Philadelphia, although all the council 
candidates on the same ticket were de- 
feated. A special effort was made by the 
Liquor League to oust her, but the good 
citizens rallied to her support. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
Red Cross Society, sends word from Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., that the distress among the 
people there is much greater than has 
been reported. There was no cyclone in- 
surance on any of the property destroyed, 
and many of the people are financially 
ruined. 

MINNIE MAE FREEMAN, the young 
school-teacher of, Ord, Neb., whose pres- 
ence of mind saved the lives of thirteen 
children during the “blizzard,” is not in- 
clined to talk with reporters about what 
she bas done. ‘“tAnybody would have 
done the same under the circumstances,” 
she says. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE is to deliver the dis- 
course at the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, on the evening of Sunday, 
March 11. Subject, ‘fhe Highest ‘Type 
of Manhood.” On Saturday evening, 
March 17, she will lecture in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association parlors. 
‘**How to Make the Most of Oneself,” is 
the topic of the lecture. 

Mrs. THEODORE THOMAS was a school- 
teacher at Farmington, Conn., when Mr. 
‘Thomas went there to lecture. She is 
said to be not only a woman of sound 
learning and many accomplishments, but 
a most capable housewife, and it is her 
boast that in the twenty years of her mar- 
ried life her husband has had but three 
poorly prepared meals in his own house. 


Miss BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, who 
is now in Stuttgart, says that she is writ- 
ing a novel, keeping house, educating a 
family of nieces and nephews, nursing 
several cases of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, supervising the translation of one 
of her books into German, Italian and 
French, improving her memory according 
to a system, and learning to use a type- 
writer. . 

Mrs. Hooker, of Elkhart; Ind., has ap- 
peared before the Pension Board and made 
formal claim to a pension, based on the 
fact that she was an enlisted soldier of the 
late war, served three years, and was 
twice wounded. At the beginning of the 
war Mr. Hooker was appointed first lieu- 
tenant, and his wife accompanied him to 
the front. She was enabled to do this by 
a very clever piece of strategy. A young 
man, who bore some resemblance to her, 
was induced to submit himself to the nec- 
essary examination, and, when an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, the young woman, 
properly uniformed, exchanged places 
with him. With her husband she has 
lived at Elkhart several years, and is 





familiarly known as Cel. Hooker. 
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The genius that some years since sur- 
prised the world with the deft mixture of 
pathos and humor, and the overwhelming, 
delicious absurdity of climax, of ‘Betsey 
Bobbett,” has grown year by year, till its 
possessor is one of the forces of the time. 

Hard would it be to find two writers 
more seemingly unlike than Shelley, the 
“poet of poets,” and Marietta Holley. 
Shelley wrote almost wholly in verse, and 
almost always in the most serious and 
majestic vein; Miss Holley writes mainly 
prose, largely in that very humor to which 
Shelley rarely descended, and in that dial- 
ect style which Scott made so effective, 
and Shelley always scorned. Shelley wrote 
the loftiest style his mother’ tongue al- 
lowed; Miss Hulley mostly employs the 
speech of half-taught people, pinning to 
paper their ludicrous and oft-tiresome 
blunders. Yet beneath the surface there 
is much in common. 

Shelley's widow proudly said, in giving 
his collected poems to the world, that her 
wondrous husband never stooped to put 
his glorious gifts to ignoble use, but 
wrote always in the highest and noblest 
spirit. The same is true of Miss Holley. 

Humorists appear year by year Jike “the 
flowers that bloom in the spring,” and 
last about as long. Humor is one of the 
shallowest parts of human nature and life, 
and those who deal solely in it soon be- 
come justly despised, especially as their 
aim is commonly mere private pelf. John 
G. Saxe, after being famous as a humor- 
ous writer, fell into misery and oblivion, 
and died in pitiable melancholy and ob- 
scurity. His talent was never turned 
against any abuse, nor used for any noble 
end; and when grief and misfortune came, 
no generous aspirations, no love of liber- 
ty, no unselfish labor for the world enabled 
him to withstand their blows. 

But Marietta Holley, like Perey Bysshe 
Shelley, writes always in the noblest 
spirit; as the London Times said of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, she has ‘‘made humor a real 
political power ;” she has not applied her 
wonderful capacities to mere selfish gain; 
and hence, instead of a short-lived spring 
blossom, her genius will prove a century 
plant or an immortelle. 

Like Dickens, she has turned her ridi- 
cule, sarcasm and fun against actual, prac- 
tical, abominable wrongs; so her works, 
like his, will live, and her name, unlike 
those of most popular humorists, will en- 
dure in Fame’s temple. 

What is it that makes Thomas Hood, 
perhaps the greatest humorist the world 
ever had, immortal? Who now reads his 
most exquisite and delightful comicalities ? 
and who eares for them after reading? 
But as long as Wrong walks the earth, 
will the writer of ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch!” 
and ‘“Take her up tenderly!” be dear to 
mankind’s heart. And while the gro- 
tesque and laughable glements of the 
works of ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” will in 
time be forgotten, her crushing exposures 
of oppression and fraud will secure her 
lasting honor, just as the veil is forgotten 
when a splendid statue is revealed. 

“Folly standeth in the market-place, 
and all run to her; but Wisdom standeth 
on the corners and stoppeth them that 
pass by,”’ said Solomon; but Miss Holley, 
in accord with the age which shows so 
many new things under the sun that 
that weary debauchee, if roused from his 
tomb in the rocks of Palestine, would not 
know the world at all, has improved on 
the methods of Solomon’s day, by robing 
Wisdom in the garb of Folly, and standing 
her in the market-place thus disguised; so 
ihat when the multitudes flock about her 
und feast themselves with laughter, to 
those who would not otherwise harken, 
suddenly : 

“Amid the market’s din 

Comes the ominous stern whisper from the 

Delphic cave within, 
They enslave their children’s children who 
Make compromise with sin!” 

And those who come to smile remain to 
pray, while those who expected a Bac- 
chante, awe-struck, behold Minerva. 

In Shelley and Miss Holley are seen the 
sume burning hatred of tyrannies, the same 
dauntless resolve to war on them, the same 
terrible ability to uncover them, the same 
deep sympathy with their victims, the 
same insight into human nature, and the 
same deliberate, clear perception of the 
sure victory of the right and freedom for 
which they strive. 

Shelley, like DeTocqueville, appeals 
to the thinkers ef the world to destroy 
wrong; Miss Holley, like Dickens, brings 
to her aid the very people whose suffer- 
ings she aims to check, and even those 
whose misdeeds she condemns. Both these 
methods are highly useful, and both are 
unspeakably honorable to those who em- 
ploy them. 

Some foolish critic, trying to give her 
praise at the expense of others—which she 
is the last. to need or seek—says that un- 
like these others, she has done her work 


_ “quietly !” a statement which, considering 


that she is known and read all over the 
English-speaking world, is very. absurd. 





guage, are both remarkable. She seems 
mistress of every style, from the broadest 
ludicrousness to the loftiest eloquence, 
and is able, not only to employ each, and 
ehange it instantly at will, but—what is 
very rare—to intertwine the most unlike 
in the same passages, without causing any 
sense of repulsiveness, or even of incon- 
gruity. This is very marked in the scene 
between “Samantha Allen” and the sew- 
ing-machine agent who offers to sell her a 
‘*feller,” in which the utter laughableness 
of her constant misapprehension of his 
meaning is most ingeniously and fitly 
made the occasion of one of the most 
touching discourses in our literature. 

The story of one poor woman and her 
feminine relatives, amusing as it is, shows 
a singularly wide knowledge and makes a 
tremendous indictment of ‘‘man’s inhu- 
manity to woman,” which will be read and 
felt by great numbers whose ignorance 
and prejudice would never let them attend 
a woman’s rights’ meeting. 

Poor Dorlesky’s message to the Presi- 
dent, demanding for herself ‘‘the rights of 
a yeller dog,” is a keenly sarcastic and 
bitter delineation of the “rights” really 
accorded to the mass of women, while on 
the surface it is inexpressibly comic. 

While others have grandly exposed and 
denounced these wickednesses, Marietta 
Holley has sugared the pill, and made the 
weaker brethren take it; and much of the 
great growth of the woman’s rights move- 
ment of late years is due to the large cir- 
culation of her works. 

“Sweet Cicely,” the latest, is a fearful 
exhibit of the ‘“‘chivalry” which a large 
part of her sex practically experience, and 
almost makes a true gentleman pray God 
to pardon him for being a man. 

It is wonderful that, knowing the wrongs 
of her sex as intimately as she does, she 
can be as sweet and kindly as she is; and 
nearly as noteworthy is it, that she is able 
to carry such power of mind under such 
unpretentious simplicity of manners and 
of life. H. W. 
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THE FACTS AT ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


CLEVELAND, O., FEB. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your editorial of Feb. 4, concerning 
Adelbert College, there are several state- 
ments which I wish to correct. It is said 
‘the alumni, most of whom graduated be- 
fore Adelbert admitted women, are op- 
posed to co-education.” But of the 436 
alumni now living, 190 have graduated 
since the doors of the institution were 
freely thrown open to women in 1872. 
Sixty-two of these latter alumni have ex- 
pressed their sympathy with co-education, 
and, if the rest had any objections to the 
system, why did they enter or remain in 
the college? Those who voluntarily chose 
this institution, knowing that women were 
freely admitted to all its privileges on 
equal footing with men, cannot complain. 

Of the 246 who graduated before 1873, 
29 have, to my personal knowledge, within 
the last three years and a half, expressed 
themselves as favoring the system of co- 
education here in operation. This leaves 
217 living alumni of whose sentiments in 
this regard we are ignorant—less than 
half of the entire number; but I have rea- 
son to believe that a large majority even 
of these would favor c9-education, and re- 
gret the recent action of the trustees. 

This action was taken at a special meet- 
ing of the board, notice of which was 
either not given at all to some of the trus- 
tees who were known to favor co-educa- 
tion, or not in season to enable them to be 
present. ‘The business to be transacted at 
this so called meeting was not mentioned 
in the notices, and one gentleman, who 
wrote to inquire if co-education would be 
discussed, as he had papers to present in 
support of it, was informed that it was 
improbabie that it would be touched upon 
before June, if atall. At this meeting then, 
it was decided by a vote of 11 to 3 (the 
whole number of members being 21) to 
abolish the system which was working 
successfully. One of the trustees, who 
was cunningly kept from attending the 
meeting, said afterwards, ‘*It was a regu- 
lar railroad gobble by railroad methods!” 
Fearing that the high-minded and high- 
spirited public would express its indigna- 
tion in the newspapers, a committee of 
the trustees visited the Leader office and 
arranged that nothing on the subject of 
co-education should appear in the columns 
of that paper. The Plain Dealer is owned 
by a trustee who voted against the girls, 
having turned his coat since 1884, when 
the question was definitely and -perma- 
nently decided, as every one supposed. 
We cannot think it strange that men who 
do such deeds wish to draw the veil of 
silence and secrecy over them. 

The quéstion of allowing women to con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of the privileges of 
Adelbert College was, in 1884, raised by 
the faculty, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of President Cutler, were opposed to 
the system. At that time, after hearing 








inves the subject io all its aspects, 
the trustees yoted 12 to 6 in favor of con- 
tinuing co-education; three members of 
the board being absent (two of whom sent 
Jetters in favor of co-education) and one 
not voting. For weeks the subject had 
been before the public, and the news- 
papers were full of it; every trustee 
knew what question was to come before 
them, and all were urged to attend the 
meeting. Quite a contrast this to the 
methods recently employed! It is a true 
saying that men love darkness rather than 
light when their deeds are evil. . 

Again, you say: ‘The girls now in col- 
lege will be allowed to finish their course, 
but will not recite with the young men; 
and no more girls will be admitted.” The 
four girls in the senior class left at onve; 
one going to Oberlin, and three to Boston 
University, where they were most cordial- 
ly received. The new president cannot 
understand why they did not avail them- 
selves of his gracious permission to re- 
main here until provision could be made 
for them in a so-called ‘*woman’s college,” 
or graduate here if this provision should 
not be made in their time. The girls who 
are still in college (6 regular and 6 spe- 
cial students) recite as usual in the college 
classes, but it is not probable that any of 
them will remain after this year. The 
11 women who have graduated since 1884 
and 2 formerly in the class of 1888 have 
taken 11 out of 22 honors awarded since 
1884; but women have been freely ad- 
mitted since 1872 instead of 1884, as you 
state, and during this period there have 
been 43 women in the college, and many 
others in the preparatory department. 

Everything attributed to Judge Upson 
in your article was said not by him, but 
by Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. D., the new 
president, in his inaugural address. Judge 
Upson is a more enlightened man, and is 
strongly in favor of co-education. The 
arguments which Dr. Haydn attempted to 
make against co-education were supported 
solely by a letter from President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and a letter 
by a certain Mr. Merrill to the Nation, 
(Jan. 19), upon the progress of co-educa- 
tion. The latter has been ably reviewed 
in recent numbers of the Nation. No one 
who has any intelligent understanding of 
the current of thought and feeling in edu- 
cation at the present day can for a moment 
suppose that the position taken by this 
college can be long maintained. The 
only result can be continual shame, loss 
and injury to the institution, which, in 
the future, must either abandon its be- 
nighted and retrogressive policy, yielding 
to the demands of the progressive spirit 
of the age, or else decline and die, as a 
natural consequence of lack-of nourish- 
ment and support. Money cannot pur- 
chase the respect and support of the pub- 
lic, nor preserve the life of such an insti- 
tution where these are wanting. 

SUSAN RHODA CUTLER. 
cncmnsidiiiitninciaplaein 


HERBERT GLADSTONE ON SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. Gladstone was much blamed by 
English advocates of woman suffrage for 
refusing to include womeu in his franchise 
bill by which suffrage was extended to 
the agricultural laborers and other per- 
sons previously excluded from it. Mr. 
Gladstone acknowledged that the women 
had exercised municipal suffrage ‘* with- 
out detriment and with great advantage.” 
He intimated that when the question of 
Parliamentary suffrage for women came 
up as an independent measure, he would 
support it; but he was unwilling to asso- 
ciate the women with the agricultural 
laborers in his bill at that time, for fear of 
defeating the bill. He wanted the rights 
of the agricultural laborers to be secured 
first. The women felt that this resembled 
the Hindoo custom by which all the men 
of the family have their dinner first, and 
the women then make their meal off the 
leavings. ‘They represented, also, that 
there had been a much greater demand for 
suffrage on the part of the women than 
on the part of the agricultural laborers, 
and they felt it hard that their claims 
should be postponed to those of a body of 
men who bad scarcely shown enough in- 
terest in their own enfranchisement to get 
up a single petition, or hold a single pub- 
lic meeting. However, there was no help 
for it. Mr, Herbert Gladstone, the son of 
the ex-premier, has just written a letter 
declaring his belief in woman suffrage, 
and giving his reasons, as follows: 

‘My experience, such as it is, every 
year leads me to believe more and more 
strongly that the social and commercial 
position of women is not what it should 
be; and that, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, men do not give them fair play, speak- 
ing generally, where there is, or where 
they suspect, a danger of competition. 

“The evil in London is very great, and I 
don’t think it is getting less. Their wages 
are starvation; the result is obvious and 
disastrous. 

“Farther, I don’t think women get full 
justice from the law. Sometimes the law 
is to blame, but.more often the adminis- 
tration of it. 





ving the vote to women. 
When, Me Eiveibe ise they will 
not only have a powerful lever for their 
own interests, but the possession of it will 
inevitably lead them to combine, phen 
they will get full justice from us. I am 
only giving in a very general and some- 
what vague manner my feelings and views 
on this very great question. 

“You will ob-verve that I only consent 
for myself to extend the suffrage to spin- 
sters and widows. I know the position is 
illogical and full of inconsistencies, but I 
can’t help this.” 
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WOMEN’S WORK NEVER DONE 


New York, Fes. 27, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

This morning I awoke with some scraps 
of thought in my mind, possibly brought 
from that far-away dreamland through 
which I had been journeying: They 
seemed rather bright to me. ‘*These ideas, 
properly elaborated, will make a capital 
story,” I said to myself, and I resolved to 
write them out at the first opportunity. 

I carefully brushed three heads of gold- 
en hair, and looked to the cleanliness of 
six chubby little hands. Then, after break- 
fast, the three children were taught their 
**home lessons,” and, after starting them 
for school, with a sigh of relief I thought, 
**Now for my story.” 

But wait! Two loaves of cake had 
been promised for a “church party,” the 
making of which compound could not be 
trusted to Norah’s clumsy hands. So [ 
proceeded to collect eggs, butter, sugar, 
spices, and all the other ingredients neces- 
sary to make it sufficiently toothsome, 
aud after an hour spent in beating, stirring 
and sifting, the cake was an accomplished 
fact. Norah said it ‘‘came out lovely,” 
and tired but triumphant, I again said, 
“Now for my pen.” 

Alack and alas! how can one write, be 
the ideas never so brilliant, with a huge 
pile of ‘“‘week’s mending” staring her in 
the face? While trying to work my way 
through this, my mind kept pace with my 
needle, and I pondered on many things. 

Is it to be wondered at, thought I, that 
men often accomplish greater and more 
lasting results from their work than 
women? My beloved William Henry bad 
just five garments to adjust to his mascu- 
line frame this morning, while I hurried 
on at least ten. It then became my task 
to assist the children in dressing, and see 
that the breakfast was properly served, 
while he read the morning paper. When 
we seated ourselves at our morning’s meal, 
he was in possession of all the political, so- 
cial, or other news of importance or inter- 
est in the whole world. And his mind could 
digest the facts he had gathered, while I 
grappled with the dinner problem, or ar- 
ranged the ever varying routine of day’s 
work for Norah. He went to his office, 
smiling and serene, while I was left to the 
mercy of the grocer and butcher’s boy. 

I am told there are men who order the 
dinners for their families. Dear William 
Henry is not one of these. He says that 
is my business, and his is to earn money 
to pay for it. Of course, heis right; but I 
cannot help envying him as he goes down 
town with only one sort of work to do, to 
which he can devote all his energies, un- 
troubled by any family cares for the rest 
of the day. 

He ought to come home at night, con- 
scious that ‘‘something done has earned a 
night’s repose.” And to give the dear 
man his just due, that is his usual frame 
of mind. 

What I rebel against is the multitudi- 
nous kinds of work a wife, especially if she 
be a mother as well, is called upon to do. 
She not only must have a knowledge of, 
but ply, many trades, if she is possessed of 
a limited income. She must be dress- 
maker, cook, milliner, laundress, doctor 
and teacher, all in one. 

Would Milton bave given ‘Paradise 
Lost” to the world had he been obliged to 
superintend the cooking of his dinners, 
and help make and keep in repair the 
clothes that covered his august person? 

Would not the beauty of L’Allegro have 
been marred, had his mind been vexed 
with the petty perplexities of food and 
raiment? 

I confess I have always had a furtive 
feeling of sympathy for Xantippe. Ido 
not believe that much-abused woman was 
irritable without good cause. Perhaps 
she felt that, if her spouse would divide 
the household cares with her, and leave 
her more time to develop her intellect, 
she might be just as bright as Socrates. 

Yet I ought not to complain when I 
think how housework is being constantly 
simplified by hundreds of prugressive men 
and women. I saw a very amusing sign 
on Tremont Street yesterday: ‘Shirts 
washed while you wait.” 

Shade of my dear departed grandmoth- 
er, what would you say to that? You, who 
considered it not only a wifely duty, but a 
Christian necessity, to provide a husband 
with at least twelve of those garments, 
hand-made, and of the finest linen and cam- 
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indeed, would you declare an age in which 
& map need Own but two of those articles 
of apparel, or when ij, is possible for him 
to possess only one shirt, and still keep 
clean by having it washed while he waits, 
MARGARET MOORE. 
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NASBY ON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


CONFEDRIT X Roaps, 
(Wich is in the State uv Kentucky,) 
APRIL 5, 1884. 


The wimmin uv the Corners are givin’ us 
much more trubble than the men. We kin 
git on with Bigler and Pollock, for we kin 
fite them, but when the wives, dawters and 
sisters uv the Corners git to invadin’ the 
sakred precincks, it worries us. Only last 
nite ther wuz almost a tragedy. They 
cum in and led out the Deekin, Issaker 
Gavitt, and Kernel McPelter by the ear, 
took ‘em home and locked ’em in ther cold 
houses, and they returned and sot up in 
Bascom’s bar-room till twelve o’clock at 
nite. It wuz terrible. 

I hev studied woman with great care, 
and [ am free to admit that she hez her 
yooses in this world; but she is not aman, 
and never kin be. All the attempts to 
convert her into sich will always result in 
ignominyous failyoors. Woman is o:na- 
mental, and in certain capacities, yooseful. 
In her proper speer, movin’ in her regler 
orbit, nothin’ kin be better. The wife uv 
Issaker Gavitt is to Bascom a pleesin picter 
when she is in the foreground uv a wash- 
tub, pertikelerly ez he knows that all the 
money she earns at that pursoot will in- 
evitably be spent at his bar. There she is 
in her nateral speer, and is good. But 
when that same bein’ flies out uv her orbit, 
and flies into hizzen, she is like a comet, 
which sloshes about among worlds and 
smashes things. When she rushes fran- 
tically into his bar, with her four hungry 
brats close behind her, and forbids him to 
sell likker to Issaker, ez she wants what 
she hez earned, at least, to buy pervishens 
and shoes fer the children, she don’t please 
me at all; she is interferin’ with Issaker’s 
prerogative ez a man; and, while I don’t 
delite in brutality, I can’t deny that she 
richly deserves the black eye wich she 
alluz gits on sich occasions. 

I wuz never so convinst uv the danger 
uv wimmin gittin out uv their speer ez I 
wuz one nite when she wuz tryin’ to git 
Issaker home, and he struck her. ‘‘Hevins! 
ef we only cood do suthin,” sed this brazen 
wretch, chokin’ with teers and pashun, 
“it’s quick enuff we’d shut up sich holes 
ez yourn!” This to Bascom. 

The remark woz full uv-meanin’ to me. 
Issaker and the others who spend the most 
uv ther time and all ther money with Bas- 
com, agreed with me that nothin’ cood be 
so dangerous to our liberties ez women. 
They hevn’t the reasonin’ faculties uv men, 
and they hevn’t the stiddiness necessary to 
the proper exercise uv the governin’ func- 
tion. Bascom’s customers hev often com- 
menced the discussion uv this question, 
and wood, doubtless, hev struck out suthin 
startling, ef they cood hev kept sober long 
enuff to hev developt ther ideas ; but this I 
know, that every man who frekints his bar 
is opposed to wimmin, ceptin at home in 
ther place. 

No man can support Buscom and a fami- 
ly at the-same time. He must give up one 
or the other. Ef he hez a appetite for 
Bascom, the wife must support herself 
and the children, and ef she is a lovin’ 
wife, she will help her husband out with 
Bascom. Sich a wife I cood cling to, but 





no other. PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 
Philosopher. 
—_—_+ oo —___ 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wuo Cares? By Mrs. Harriet K. Goff, with 
an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, 
50 cents. 


This is an ye ere sad and painful 
story, or series of, stories, in the form of 
an autobiography, written to show the 
perils to which unprotected young women 
are exposed, and the ruinous consequences 
of a lapse from chastity. These are shown 
in the experience of a family of girls reared 
in poverty and degradation by cruel and 
immoral parents. The careless and cruel 
attitude of society towards unfortunate 
women is forcibly depicted. The book is 
too gloomy and depressing to be popular 

ng. If it serves to startle and warp 
the young, and to create charity and sym- 
fae? in the mature, it will have a use- 

1 mission. a. B. B. 


Tue Wor.p’s Verpict. A novel. By Mark 
Hopkins, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1888. 
Price, $1.50. 


Americans abroad have the reputation 
of being worshippers of rank and social 
position. They are also liable to be de- 
ceived. This is the story of a wealthy 
American and his wife and only daughter. 
They visit Paris, and meet a young artist 
who attracts and is attracted. They visit 
Nice, and meet the artist’s sister. Ther 
appears the usual wicked prince who 
cheats at cards and enlarges his income by 
gambling. ‘There is a match-making 
mother and a mercenary daughter, an un- 
scrupulous adventurer and an honorable 
lover, an indulgent father anda calculating, 
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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
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and he struck her. **Hevins! 
1d do suthin,” sed this brazen 
in’ with teers and pashun, 
uff we’d shut up sich holes 
[his to Bascom. 
: woz full uv-meanin’ to me. 
1e others who spend the most 
und all ther money with Bas- 
with me that nothin’ cood be 
to our liberties ez women. 
he reasonin’ faculties uv men, 
n’t the stiddiness necessary to 
ercise uv the governin’ func- 
n’s customers hev often com- 
Jiscussion uv this question, 
ubtless, hev struck out suthin 
hey cood hev kept sober long 
evelopt ther ideas; but this I 
rery man who frekints his bar 
. wimmin, ceptin at home in 





1 support Bascom and a fami- 
e time. He must give up one 
Ef he hez a appetite for 
wife must support herself 
dren, and ef she is a lovin’ 
| help her husband out with 
wh a wife I cood cling to, but 
PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 
Philosopher. 
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2ARY NOTICES. 


By Mrs. Harriet K. Goff, with 
ion by Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler. 
: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, 


extremely sad and painful 
ies of, stories, in the form of 
raphy, written to show the 
ch unprotected young women 
and the ruinous consequences 
ym chastity. These are shown 
ence of a family of girls reared 
nd degradation by cruel and 
ents. The careless and cruel 
society towards unfortunate 
rcibly depicted. The book is 
und depressing to be popular 
it serves to startle and waro 
nd to create charity and sym- 
» mature, it will have a use- 

H. B. B. 


s Verpior. A novel. By Mark 
Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1888. 


; abroad have the reputation 
rshippers of rank and social 
hey are also liable to be de- 
8 is the s of a wealthy 
1d his wife and only daughter. 
aris, and meet a young artist 
s and is attracted. 

eet the artist’s sister. Ther 
s usual wicked prince who 


nd his income by 
rds a enlarges 


is a mate 
a mercenary 








daughter, an ul 
adventurer and an honorable 
ulgent father anda calculating, 
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cold-hearted, worldly mother. And after 
many vicissitudes, as the final out- 
come, the man’s daughter marries the 


were both fools, while four young 

too happy and contented to 

themselves about Mrs. Grundy. 
H. B. B. 


Lawove Francaise. Seconde Partie. Vari- 
étés Historiques et Littéraires. Par Paul 
Bercy, B. L., L. D. Boston ;’ Carl Schoenhoff- 
Price, $1.25. 

This reader, in French, is intended for 
intermediate classes. Although many 
books have been written for begioners, 
none has before been specially prepared 
for scholars somewhat more advanced, 
but not yet prepared for the study of _ 
eral literature. Accordingly we have 
here twenty-five short, lively chapters on a 
variety of subjects, such as Primitive 
French Theatricals, The Farce of Master 
Pathelin, An Adventure of Rabelais, 
Francis First and the Renaissance, His- 
tory of Jacques Amyot, The Court of 
Louis XIV., Versailles, Racine, La Fon- 
taine and his Fables, Victor Hugo, George 
Sand, Balzac, ete. Each is followed by 
explanatory notes and grammatical ques- 
tions. ‘The plan is excellent and admira- 
bly executed. H. B. B. 


A Moonuieut Boy. By E. W. Howe. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 


This is a cheap reproduction of an odd 
story of much merit, told by the **moon- 
light boy” himself. It begins when the bo 
was twelve, and ends when he has married, 
settled down, and come to regard the mys- 
tery of his origin with indifference. ‘The 
personal narrative is only a string on 
which are hung scores of characters, 
quaint and original, yet life-like. As W. 
D. Howells well says, it is a fiction char- 
acteristic of our time, “full of simple 
homeliness, yet never vulgar. It does not 
flatter the West, nor paint its rough and 
rude traits as heroic, yet there are charm- 
ing things in it. Amid prevailing harsh- 
ness and aridity there.are episodes of ten- 
derness and self-devotion like springs of 
water out of dry ground.” It is a thor- 
oughly realistic story, with the merits and 
defects of its kind, but, as Mark Twain 
says, ‘the pictures are vivid, and the in- 
sides and outsides of the people are true, 
and I know it; for I have seen it and lived 
it all.” H. B. B. 
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Porms or Davin Atwoop Wasson. Edited by 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Published by Lee 
and Shepard. Boston. 


Mrs. Cheney has done a service to the 
reading and thinking world, for which it 
should be grateful, in collecting and pub- 
lishing these poems of Mr. Wasson’s. 
Through them he will now be better 
known in Boston than when, in the days 
of his quiet and retiring life, he sought 
here the companionship of the intimate 
few who truly knew and valued him. His 
poems, *‘All’s Well,” and “Ideals,” and 
perhaps one or two more, have been often 
copied, and have met that eager response 
in the heart of the reader, which is per- 
haps the best or simplest test of true 
poetry. Now we have others of equal 
quality: as ‘The Joy Month,” and **May,” 
which strike the same high note of rapture 
we have heard in “All’s Well”; ‘Seen 
and Unseen,” a noble poem, built out of 
strong Anglo-Saxon words; ‘Svipio to 
the Senate,” stirring and manful; ‘*The 
Plover,” tender and searching and subtle, 
after the Emersonian manner; and the 
beautiful lines to his mother in the **Sanded 
Floor,” which speak straight to the heart 
of mankind. ‘Noontide” is an illustra- 
tion of his skill as a landscape painter : 


“The sun slept o’er the world, 

The light dreamed in the air, 

Like plumes of silence stood the trees, 
Bright calm ‘vas everywhere. 

Babe-like the river lay 
Sweet on earth’s bosom wide, 

And all the stream of being showed 
No ripple on its tide.” 


Corot could not paint more true to the 
imaginative soul of things! And how 
beautifully this dreamy picture blends 
into the melancholy temptation, and by its 
truth and purity reacts toward the stern 
moral warning and resolve of the later 
stanzas. The sonnets are some of them 
remarkable for their close-knit fibre and 
for the condensed solidity of their thought. 
They have the classic manner and bearing. 
he longer poems will appeal less strong- 
ly to the ordinary reader, but abound in 
autiful passages and in single lines 
which will live and be quoted among the 
great utterances of man. M. B. C. 


Britons anp Muscovirss; or, Traits of Two 
Empires. By Curtis Guild. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1888. 


This handsome octavo volume is the 
third narrative of foreign observations 
and experiences by the same author. It 
describes London, Berlin, St. Petersbur: 
and Moscow. The greet fair of Nijn 
Novgorod, with its miles of wharves and 
mountains of merchandise, beggars, pil- 
grims, Tartars and Turks is graphically 
portrayed. The book contains much curi- 
ous and valuable information, but is a lit- 
tle too much of a catalogue. ‘The relative 
accommodations, charges and bills of fare 

ndon and New York hotels occup 
fn ether too much space. ‘The author's 
tention seems twofold—a traveller’s 
ide and a book of travels—and one ob- 
ect somewhat militates against the other. 
“=m description of the forlorn groups of 
€s On t way to the Siberian exile 
seanene pathy; indeed, the impres- 
n made by this matter-of-fact narrative 
the gloomy impression of Russia 
Foulhy’ left by Mr. William Dudley 
sen ke’s striking work entitled ‘Slav or 
and Let our discontented socialists 
tie amateur nihilists com the condi- 
With wen and women in Eeesare Bavepe 
clate a ane they will batter appre- 
representative govern- 
ment. Such books as this of Mr. Guild are 
invaluable, as giving to thousands of stay 


at-homes the information and culture only 
to be had by intelligent observation in for- 
eign travel. H. B. B. 


Cures From A TEACHER’s Woxrxsnor. By L. 
R. Klemm, Ph. D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
1888, 


The book is interesting but discursive. 
“Open Letters to a Young ‘leacher” con- 
stitute the first chapter. ey are full of 
wise suggestions, illustrated a appro- 
priate and amusing anecdotes. The author 
has all a German's thoroughness, mingled 
with some German prejudices, yome'y 
concerning co-education. In his “experi- 
ence asa supervisor,” Mr. Klemm attrib- 
utes the great falling off in the number of 
boys who try to acquire a higher educa- 
tion, in part, to the fact that the course of 
study, methods of teaching, and mode of 
training in the higher grades of the gram- 
mar ools and in the high schools ‘‘are 
designed for the needs and wants of girls 
and not for those of boys.’”’ He grants read- 
ily and cheerfully that the girls have a 
right to the same amount of education as 
boys, but he maintains that the sexes, from 
twelve years of age upward, need u difter- 
eut training. The boy is repressed and 
made to progress side by side with the 
girl. In many cases he has not even a 
male example in his teacher. As a result, 
if he has a weak character, he becomes ef- 
feminate; if he has a strong one, he be- 
comes disgusted and leaves the school, ‘*to 
find an opportunity for the exertion of 
those powers which find no satisfaction in 
a girls’ school.” Mr. Klemm warns his 
readers against the “flimsy” argument 
“that the girls make more rapid progress 
than the boys.” ‘Girls,’ he affirms, ‘are 
more passive recipients of knowledge, 
while a boy can argue himself into knowl- 
edge, when he has a male teacher who al- 
lows him todo so. The very presence of 
girls debars the boy from such a course. 
Where boys and girls are separated, a 
larger proportion of boys graduate. More- 
over, the undue proportion of female teach- 
ers causes an early withdrawal of boys. 
From fourteen to eighteen they instinctive- 
ly seek examples of man's thought, ac- 
tion, will and conduct outside of a mixed 
school.” Aside from this, the work is able 
and suggestive. It exposes fundamental 
errors, affirms correct principles and meth- 
ods of teaching, and explains the art of 
questioning. Arithmetic, literature, lan- 
guage, geography and history are all con- 
sidered, and the history of education is 
elucidated. Every teacher will be aided 
by a careful perusal of this book. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Buiack PHatanx. A History of the Negro 
Soldiers of the United States in the Wars of 
1775, 1812, 1861—5. By Joseph T. Wilson. 
56 illustrations. Hartford. 1888. 


This handsome octavo volume commem- 
orates the services of the colored soldier 
in the three great wars of our national his- 
tory. The author was chosen by his com- 
rades to be their historian. He has shown 
careful and painstaking research in gather- 
ing the scattered facts, particularly those 
of the two earlier contests. ‘lhe services 
rendered by the negro in these were more 
important than is usually supposed. Of 
the 300,000 troops in the Revolutionary 
War itis estimated that 5,000 were colored, 
or one-sixtieth of the whole. These came 
principally from the North. As the total 
colored population of the Northern States 
was only 50,000, of which about 10,000 
were men, it would seem that nearly one- 
half their number must haveenlisted. As 
early as 1652 the militia law of Massachu- 
setts exacted services of **negroes, Scotch- 
men and Indians.” ‘The first blood shed 
for liberty in the colonies was that of 
Crispus Attucks, a runaway slave. At 
Bunker Hill Major Pitcairn was shot by a 
black soldier named Salem. In the Amer- 
ican navy, in the war of 1812, ‘about one 
in six or eight” sailors were colored, and 
the same was the case on board the priva- 
teers. In 1814 Gen. Jackson issued a 
proclamation “to the free colored inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana.” and a month later the 
Legislature of Louisiana authorized the 
raising of two regiments of men of color. 
Gen. Jackson subsequently, in an ad- 
dress to them, said: ‘‘You surpass my 
hopes. I knew that you could endure hun- 
ger and thirst and all the hardships of 
war. I knew that you loved the land of 
your nativity. But I have foundin you, 
united to these qualities, that noble enthu- 
siasm which impels to great deeds.” In 
the Civil War of 1861—5, the services of 
fhe colored troops were more and more in 
request as the war progressed. The in- 
famous Southern policy of killing all col- 
ored soldiers had the unforeseen result of 
making them fight with a desperation 
which rendered them doubly eftective. 
“Remember Fort Pillow” became their 
watchword. Mr. Wilson has done well to 
publish the imposing roster of colored 
regiments, and to gather up the records 
of their heroic valor. The day is coming 
when the memory of these brave deeds 
will be an inspiration to their children’s 
children in that great territory bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico which seems likely 
to be almost wholly occupied by the Afri- 
can race. H. B. B. 
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POETICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 


Will some reader of the JOURNAL give 
the author of the following lines? 


“Love first in social bonds combined 

The scattered tribes of human kind, 

And bade the wild race cease to roam 

And learn the endearing name of home.” 

I found fragments of the poem, ‘*Rhod- 
odaphne” (the above quotation is from 
Canto 7.), when I was a little girl, in an 
old collection of books. I have never 
seen the entire poem. Will be obliged to 
any one who will give me the author’s 
name. 8. L. M. 








Tue best ye Soeey Bing und of the day is 
undoubtedly James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses 
the dirtiest and most elegant fabric without in- 








jury and with little labor. For sale by grocers. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES. 


Delegates going from Trunk Line territory, 
i. e., from Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bellaire, O.; Wheeling, West 
Va.; Parkersburg, West Va., and points East 
thereof, are requested to send to me for certifi- 
cates which will enable them to secure reduced 
rates. These certificates will be forwarded on 
and after March 10th. Delegates will please send 
to me stamped and directed envelopes for return 
certificate. Parties purchasing through tickets 
at Chicago, St. Louis, or at any point within the 
lines of the Central and Southern Traffic Associa- 
tion, need not have a certificate from the Trunk 
Line in order to pass over its roads. The Trunk 
Line is com of the following list of roads 
making the concession : 

Baltimore and Ohio (east of Parkersburg, Bel- 
laire and Wheeling). 

Baltimore and Potomac. 

Bennington and Ratland. 

Boston and Albany (on business between points 
in New England and points west of, but not in- 
cluding, Albany). 

Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia. 

Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg. 

Camden and Atlantic. 

Central Vermont. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

Elmira, Cortland and Northern. 

Fitchburg. 

Grand Trank. 

Lehigh Valley. 

New York Central and Hudson River. 

New York, Lake Erie and Western. 

New York, Ontario and Western. 

Norfolk and Western. 

Northern Central. 

Pennsylvania (except locally between Phila- 
delphia and New York). 

hiladelphia and Erie. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore. 

Philadelphia and Reading (except locally be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York). 

Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg. 

Shenandoah Valley. 

West Jersey. 

West Shore. 

For further particulars address 

Heven M. Govear, 
Chairman Railroad Committee. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
eareful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia, I was induced to try Hood’s Salsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” MRs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








The Wows Jounal 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 


PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted."—Frances £. Willard. 

“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL.’’— Maria Mitchell. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Thirty different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





By Epwarp BELLamy, author of “Miss Luding- 





D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
otters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
time to write intimate letters full of himself and 

his friends, He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends. 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar~ 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BARROWS, D. D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood manage- 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians, 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth the obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them, 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyh student life, 
touches lightly the short if maoromuente period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Biglow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, liverateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends, 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied pny needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust, 

A fascinating history, 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs, A. F, RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25, 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain, 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1Az, 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 





Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, 

The Ignoramuses: a Travel 
Story. 

By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIIIELD. §8yo, illus- 
trated, $2.50, 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 
pictures that help the seeing. 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


Looking Backward; 
2000-1887. 


ton’s Sister,” ‘*Dr, Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
$1.50. 

“That remarkable and fascinating novel which 
sO many are now reading.” —E. C. StepMAn, in 
The Critic. 

“A thoroughly fresh, bright, original and re- 
markable romance.”—Boston Home Journal. 

“Immensely interesting and immensely sug- 
gestive.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“Is it a beautiful dream? It is all full of sug- 
gestion for the most practical as well as for those 
who love to indulge in day-dreams.”—New York 
Tribune 


The World’s Verdict 


By Mark Hopkins, Jr. $1.50. 


12mo. 


“It is a story of American life in Paris and 
Nice, with picturesque Russian and French ac- 
cessories, and evinces a wonderful story-telling 
faculty and cosmopolitan spirit.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. ° 

“A more wholesome and finely conceived story 
has seldom appeared of late.”—Boston Traveller. 


By the author of “THE STORY OF MARGA- 
RET KENT.” 


Queen Money. 


lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“The book fairly sparkles with happy hits.”— 
N. Y. Home Journal. 

“Inimitable as was ‘The Story of Margaret | 
Kent,’ the present novel of ‘Queen Money’ is a far 
more complete novel, considered as a work of 
art, and also in point of interest. In fact there 
can be no hesitancy in pronouncing that it will 
not only be the nevel of the season, but even of 
this decade.”— Boston Traveller. 


Harvard Reminiscences 


By A. P. Peazopy, D. D., LL. D. $1.25. 


“His ‘Reminiscences’ identify him pleasantly 
with other personal memories of the departed, 
and the book will endear him anew to the living.” 
—Boston Herald. 


Outlooks 


ON SOCIETY, LITERATURE AND POLITIOS. 


By Epwin Percy Wuirrie. 12mo. Gilt 


top. $1.50; in half-calf, $3.00. 


The Swearing Habit.—Domestic Service.—Re- 
ligion and Scientific Theories.—American Princi- 
ples.—Slavery, and its Principles, Development 
and Expedients.—‘‘Lord” Bacon.—Lowell as a 
Prose Writer.—In Dickens-land; and other 
essays. : 
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EDITH. 

A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 

No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 

“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.” — National can. 
iptey, etc.” 


“A story y* extravagant living, 
in presenting the 
cetonian 


—Brookiyn Eagle. 
“The author has great skill 
reader with different phases of life.”-— Prin . 
“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.’”’— The Capital. 





ECHOES FROM 


The Golden West, 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA. 


THE REVIEW, a monthly Magazine, devoted 
to the Moral, Social and Commercial Interests of 
this famous Winter and Summer Resort. An expo- 
nent of the principles .. equality without regard to 
sex. A non-sex standard of morality, temperance, 
and of any and all movements which tend to elevate 
humanity. ‘ 

If you wish to know something of this far-off 
country, that is now being visited by thousands from 
all parts of the civilized world, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE REVIEW, 


$1.00 a Year. 
Address 
REVIEW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


158 and 160 Pacific Avenue, 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 




















Sample Copy Free. 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 conte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { 2D!ToRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, 2 year, $1.25. 


Five pies, a year, $2. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill. 
the Pirst and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
CAROLINE A, HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 

Upon its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs, H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity. 

Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 

page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
8 Moines, Iowa. 


A Good Investment for Women, 


Stock in the Woman’s Temperance Publics 
tion Association. It publishes The Union S¢gnal, 
Der Deutsch- Amerikaner, The Young Crusader, 
Oak and Ivy Leaf, besides a full line of T-mperance 
Literature. Owns its own publishing p'ant, and can 
show a dollar’s worth of machinery for every dollar 
of stock sold. This year’s dividend, 6 per cent. 
Stock -now for sale to W. C. T U. women only. 
“None others need apply.”” Shares $25 each. 
Apply at once to MARY ALYEN WEST, 
Secrrtary W. T. P. A., 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIG 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A i ene eae Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Pict gings, etc., retailing 
e-third less than any other store im Boston. 


T. F. SWAN. 





























TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





No. 12 OORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the must be addressed to box 
Boston. Letters 


3635, " a 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the e 

The of the ris a sufficient receipt for 
the first ption. e change of date printed 
ap Se genes & © recent fer sone ls. This ch 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

are requested to note the expiration of 

their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








TOWN REPORTS WANTED. 


Will our subscribers please send us the 
town reports of every town in Massachu- 
setts? Any subscriber sending us a report 
of his or her town will confer a special 
favor. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


On Monday afternoon, March 12, we are 
to hold a public meeting at Blackstone 
Hall, in Providence, at 3 P. M., to be 
followed by an auction for the sale of 
articles left from our fair; after which we 
are to have a social supper. ‘The speakers 
for this occasion are to be Julia Ward 
Howe, T. W. Higginson, Rev. Henry I. 
Cushman, Hon. E. L. Freeman, John C. 
Wyman, F. A. Hinckley, Hon, T. W. 
Chace, Arnold B. Chace, and probably 
some others, to be announced in the local 
papers. We earnestly invite all readers 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in Rhode Island 
to be present at these meetings; neighbors 
from adjoining States will be heartily wel- 
comed. Tickets for the supper at fifty 
cents should be purchased beforehand, in 
order to secure seats at the tables. 

The woman suffrage work in Rhode 
Island hus been almost entirely suspended 
since our defeat of last spring. We have 
circulated no petitions, for our Legislature 
has done all that we asked for; we have 
held no public meetings, except our annual 
meeting; our treasury was exhausted by 
the expenses of our campxign; and for 
several months a cloud of discouragement 
has hung over us. But ‘Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again,’ and a principle 
once established in the mind of a true man 
or woman, the conscience will not permit 
it to remain long inactive. We were 
aroused to work for our fair in December ; 
and the result has encouraged us to enter 
again upon our labors among the people, 
for a revival of interest in this most im- 
portant of movements for the uplifting of 


humanity. 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, 


President R. I. W. 8S. A. 


—_—_—_—_+«— —— 
NEW YORK ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Masonic ‘'emple, corner 23d 
Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
Thursday, March 22. Public sessions at 
2 and 8 P. M. Executive session for 
business at 10 A. M. ‘There will be ad- 
dresses by Anna Garlin Spencer, Clara 
Neymann, “aroline Gilkey Rogers, Mary 
Seymour Howell, Marguerite Moore, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, and others. 

Miss Helen ‘l'aylor, step-daughter of 
John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, 
and Miss F. Henrietta Muller, English dele- 
gates to the International Council of 
Women, are expected. ‘I'hére will be a 
recepiion to the English delegates at the 
Park Avenue Hotel, on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 21. All auxiliary societies 
are requested to send delegates to the 


Convention. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


President N. Y. W. S. A. 
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LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


To the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 





the death of Miss Alcott comes with a, 


sense of personal bereavement. From the 
beginning she was a steadfast friend of 
the suffrage cause. She was always ready 
to serve it. Her cordial endorsement of 
it in many letters sent to be read at suf- 
frage cunventions, her repeated reaffirma- 
tion of her increasing conviction of the 
need of woman suffrage has been again 
and again like a tower of strength, or like 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. Millions of people on both sides of 
the ocean, whose lives her pen bas enriched 
and wade bettér, will hear with pain and 
sorrow of her untimely death. L. 8. 


o> 
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N. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 





The New England Women's Press Asso- 


ciation held its March meeting last Tues- 
day in the WomAN’s JOURNAL parlors, 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White in the chair. ter 
the transaction of business, Miss Twombly 
spoke of the Women’s Press Bureau about 
to be established. Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch 
Merrill then read an article from The 
Writer on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of short-hand to a journalist A 





very interesting discussion followed, in 
which Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, of the 
Christian Register, and others, took part. 
Mrs. Barrows thought that good short- 
hand reporters were less common among 
women than among men, not owing to 
lack of capacity, but to lack of training. 
Young women did not generally begin at 
the beginning aud work up as young wen 
did, and they often took up journalism at 
twenty-five or later, after which age it 
was difficult for any one to learn to bea 
verbatim reporter. Mrs. Barrows strong- 
ly advised all girls intending to be journal- 
ists to take up short-hand as soon as they 
left the High School. She regarded it as 
a valuable accomplishment and a great ad- 
vantage, and showed, by several amusing 
stories, how useful a knowledge of short- 
hand sometimes proved to an editor, even 
long after he had ceased to do regular re- 
porting. A. 8. B. 
THE ANTI-SALOON ISSUE. 


The attitude of the respective parties in 
Massachusetts on the saloon issue is thus 
sharply contrasted in the votes and pairs 
upon the women’s license suffrage bill in 
the House of Representatives last week 
‘Tuesday : 

REPUBLICANS. 


BO DNOER, 66.05.00 6000 cseneeceesceste 
We GAEEOR. ... cccee scsccccceccoseet OF 
157 

DEMOCRATS. 
Anti-Saloon....ccceee severe seecces 5 
FOP BalOOReccccccs ccccscescscesccs 61 
66 


The Democrats voted 12 to 1 for the 
saloon; the Republicans voted 3 to 1 
against it. H. B. B. 
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FALL RIVER SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Fall River Woman Suffrage League 
(No. 68) was organized at the home of Mrs. 
5. C. Wrightington, on Saturday, March 3, 
at 3 P. M. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 


President—Mrs. George M. Hamlen. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Henry Aydolotte, Rob- 
ert Adams, Dr. J. M. Aldrich. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Julia B. War- 
ren. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. J. M. Aldrich, 
Mrs. Robert Adams, Miss Ann Sanders, Miss 
C. E. Almy. 

It was voted that the secretary write to 
their senator and representatives in the 
name of the league, and ask them to vote 
for the woman suffrage measures now be- 
fore the Legislature. C. B. Pe 


—+oe— —___ — 
RAYNHAM WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


This League, No. $7, might be called 
our **Leap Year League.” It was organ- 
ized Wednesday, Feb. 29, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lincoln, with a 
membership of twenty-seven. We had a 
long and lively discussion from 7.30 to 
10.30 P. M., and the league voted to meet 
March 12, at their town meeting, to take 
their first lesson in local town govern- 
ment. They voted to meet again March 14, 
two days after the Town Meeting, to dis- 
cuss what they beard there. Some of the 
ladies of the league are qualified to vote 
for school committee. After the organi- 
zation and remarks upon woman suffrage 
had been made, the subject of general dis- 
cussion was the Knights of Labor. 

This town is one of the old anti-slavery 
centres. We never fail to have an inter- 
esting meetingin such places. The annual 
meeting of this league can occur regularly 
(Feb. 29) only once in four years. 

‘The officers elected are as follows: 


President—Mrs. D. D. White. 

Vice-Presidents—Minot J. Lincoln, Mrs. A. A. 
Shurtleff, Samuel Gilmore. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mary E. Lin- 
coln. 

Executive Committee — George W. Gilmore, 
Mrs. Elmer Lincoln, Miss Augusta Gilmore, Mrs. 
Henry P. Crocker. 

CoRA Scott POND, 
State Organizer. 


- 4 ee 
NORTH MIDDLEBORO’ LEAGUE. 





The sixty-sixth league of the State was 
organized in the small town of North 
Middleboro, on Monday, Feb. 27, at the 
home of Mrs. Martin V. Pratt, with a 
membership of thirteen: 

President—Mrs. Mary E. Jenks. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Maria L. Howard. | 


Chairman Executive Ci ttee—Mrs. Emma 
M. White. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jenks kindly enter- 
tained the writer during her stay. There 
are a number of strong friends of woman 
suftrage here, far removed from the direct 
line of railroad, who will do some very 


good work. 





Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer. 
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“SAMANTHA ALLEN” ON THE JOURNAL. 


Marietta Holley (‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’) 
writes to one of the editors of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL: 

‘s] like your paper very much. [ likeall 
the editorials there of LS., H. B. B., and 
A. 8. B. It is an exceedingly bright paper 
and what is far better, ajustone. I coald 
not do without it.” 





Amos Bronson ALcorTr died Sunday. 
He was one of that group of New Englaod 
thinkers and writers who, a generation 
ago, created what was known as the Tran- 
scendental school of philosophy. The 
names of Alcott, Emerson and ‘Thoreau 
will always be assoviated in the minds of 
our people. As Dr. Bartol well said, at Mr. 
Alvott's funeral, last Tuesday, ‘he was 
an apostie who had a gospel of his own to 
preach, persuasion carrying with it convic- 
tion. He had no doubt of the flow of his 
soul, as uf a brook, into an_opportanity to 
expand beyond.” His “™conversatiens” 
with enlightened vircles of forty years ago 
had a powerful eftect in iiberalizing opin- 
ion and awakening independent and pro- 
gressive thought. A fine figure, an air of 
mingled dignity and benevolence, and a 
simple eloquence added weight to his ut- 
terances. Mr. Alcott has survived most 
of his contemporaries, and his fame is of 
the last generation. He was a consistent 
and lifelong advocate of emancipation, 
temperance, and woman suffrage. His 
friend, Frank Sanborn, in a few salient sen- 
tenves, at his funeral last Tuesday, 
summed up the lesson of his life as fol- 
lows: 


It is fitting that some expression should 
be given to-day, even in this private circle 
of friends, to that blending of love and ad- 
miration for his public qualities, which all 
who really knew our departed friend have 
felt. Having been requested to speak on 
this occasion, | can do uo better. however 
immersed we may be in a personal sorrow, 
than to recall to you the lofty and gentle 
traits of Mr. Alcott, which made him, 
from the first, a representative American, 
and have given him a large share in mould- 
ing, or at least typifying, the national sen- 
timent that has controlled social, political 
and religious activity here for five and 
twenty years. It is a mistake to suppose 
that men wield their greatest influence by 
incessant activity, by the exercise of in- 
trusted power, however vast, or by the 
outward methods of intellectual! achieve- 
ment. The strongest magnetism is that 
which character exerts, and the heavenly 
star shines more usefully, as well as more 
beautifully, than the rocket or the bontire. 
Nature and grace seemed to make known 
through the serepe presence and the un- 
faltering persistency of our friend some 
such truth as this: ‘*‘We show mankind 
that the great American is not the million- 
aire merchant, nor the matchless orator, 
nor the idolized political leader; no, but 
the man who does what America herself 
hus always done—plants himself firmly 
upon an idea, and holds to that serenely 
until the world has adopted it.” 

Reflect for a moment, dear friends—can 
you remember a single good cause, a single 
germinating idea, in the last sixty years, 
which did not find its embodiment in Mr. 
Alcott? ‘These ideas and these causes he 
maintained, not with the noise of a thun- 
der-storm, or the gusty violence of a March 
wind, or the perpetual drizzle of criti- 
cism, but with the silent, shining force of 
the sunlight, which shall presently trans- 
form this hard, frozen crust of earth into 
a green and flowery picture of God’s provi- 
dence. To do this required grand quali- 
ties—faith, courage, submission to the Di- 
vine will, cheerful constancy, and patient 
waiting—heavenly qualities that shall find 
a more congenial sphere in that higher 
world to which we believe him now trans- 
lated. ‘This poor, faded, out-worn casket 
of the flesh, lying before us on the shore 
of ‘Time, which so long has enshrined his 
dauntiess spirit, his loving heart, his as- 
piring soul, we will iay tenderly in Moth- 
er Earth, but we will look for our friend in 
the world of ideal existences, of Platonic 
and Divine realities, where he truly be- 
longed, even while he walked among us 
for so many noble years. 

Louisa May AtcorTtT is no more. On 
the very morniug of her father’s funeral, 
only seven hours before it, she died at the 
| residence of her friend, Dr. Lawrence, No. 
1 Dunreath Place, Roxbury, last Tues- 
day, at 4 A. M.. Her sudden and unex- 
pected death was caused by a severe cold, 
contracted while visiting her dying father 
last week. This brought on cerebral 
spinal meningitis. ‘The loss of father and 
daughter, each unaware of the death of 
the other, will bring sorrow to many thou- 
sand households on both sides of the 
ocean. ‘The words of the English pvet 
seem strikingly appropriate: 





“Insatiate Archer! could not one suffice ?”’ 


| Jt is difficult, within the limits of an obit- 
uary notice, to do justice to a genius so 
rare and a character so lovely. ‘lhe **bene- 
factor of households,” atitle given to Miss 
Alcott by her sister-author, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, would be an appropriate epitaph 
for one who in public and in private has 
contributed so much happiness to so many 
homes. Her influence upon the present 
generation of young women is touchingly 
illustrated by a story told by the publish- 
ers of ‘‘Litthe Women.” Wishing to test 
its value for juvenile readers, one of the 
firm put the manuscript into the hands of 
his young niece of sixteen. Ina few mo- 
ments the girl’s attention became riveted. 
‘“‘Her mind and heart were wholly ab- 
sorbed. Sheheard nosounds. Her breath 
came and went, her bosom heaved. Now 
and then a laugh rippled forth from her 
lips, and again her eyes were suffused 
with tears, and the pearly drops trickled 
unbeeded down: her cheeks. Intent, ab- 





sorbed by the fascinating story, she fol- 





lowed it, page by page, unti) the end, and 
laid aside the last sheet with a long-drawn 
sigh of utter satisfaction and blissful con- 
tent.” 

But the private worth of the woman far 
excelled, in the estimation of her friends, 
the literary genius of the author. Like 
thousands of our noblest women who un- 
der existing social conditions never be- 
come mothers, she possessed that mother- 
liness of disposition which expressed 
itself in her intense sympathy with the 
young. ‘In speaking once of her experi- 
ences, Miss Alcott remarked that it seemed 
to be her destiny to fill the gaps in life; 
that she had been a wife to her father; a 
husband to her widowed sister; a mother 
to the orphaned daughter of her sister 
May; while still daughter and sister and 
friend, as well. It is a curious phase of 
destiny, and a forcible illustration of that 
divine truth, that it is the highest nature 
which is born to serve. It was appointed 
for Louisa Alcott to sound the whole scale 
of denial and difficulty and defeat, as later 
she did of aspirationand fulfilment.” Her 
father, a most estimable but unpractical 
man, was incapable of providing adequate 
support for his family. Her mother had 
a hard struggle to rear the children and 
maintain the home. In that silent but 
heroic battle with fate, Louisa took her 
part with beautiful self-devotion. Re- 
solved to support herself, und regardless 
of Mrs. Grundy, the young girl first took 
domestic service, and often amused her 
friends in after life by relating her expe- 
riences. But before she was eighteen she 
began to write. We are indebted to the 
Transcript for the following particulars: 

‘Louisa May Alcott, daughter of A. 
Bronson Alcott and Abby May Alcott, 
was born in Germantown, Pa., Nov. 29, 
1832, while her father was at the head of 
& private schoo] in Philadelphia. When 
he returned to Boston in 1834, and opened 
his school in the Masonic ‘Temple on Tre- 
mont Street, he conducted her education 
in that school or at home until his removal 
to Concord in the spring of 1840. She was 
taught in Concord by Miss Mary Russell, 
now Mrs. Marston Watson, of Plymouth, 
and for a short time by Henry Thoreau, 
as wellas by her father. She accompanied 
the family to Harvard, a small town near 
Lancaster, where he opened a small com- 
munity, called ‘Fruitlands,’ in 1843, and 
remained there after the establishment 
was discontinued in 1844. The family 
then returned to Concord, occupying for 
a few years the cottage called ‘Wayside,’ 
afterwards purchased by Hawthorne, and 
his home at the time of his death in 1864. 
About 1848 she came with her family to 
live in Boston, and soon afterwards began 
to write for the newspapers—her first 
contribution, a story, having been printed 
in the Saturday Evening Gazette, by Col. 
Clapp, now editor of the Boston Journal. 
She published, late in 1853, while living in 
Boston, her first volume, ‘Flower Fables,’ 
which was last winter reprinted by Rob- 
erts Brothers. This little collection was 
dedicated to Miss Ellen Emerson, of Con- 
cord, who had been a younger playmate 
of the Alcott children, for whom and for 
the young Hawthornes the stories were 
written. She had an ambition to go upon 
the stage, and partly qualified herself by 
acting in private theatricals in Boston, 
and in Concord, after her family returned 
to that town in 1857. With her two sisters, 
only one of whom (Mrs. John Pratt, No. 
10 Louisburg Square, Boston) survives 
her, she took part in many dramatic exhi- 
bitions at Concord, until near the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and, in the mean- 
time, was busily writing tiction for the 
newspapers, and a novel, which she after- 
wards published under the name of 
‘Moods.’ Shortly after the war broke out, 
she offered her services as a hospital nurse 
in Washington, and from one of the hos- 
pitals there wrote to her mother and sis- 
ters the letters which she afterwards en- 
larged and printed under the name of 
‘Hospital Sketches.’ ‘This little book, 
printed by James Redpath in 1863, had a 
great success, and first introduced her to 
general notice as an author. 

‘Her health broke down in the hospital, 
and for a long time her life was despaired 
of. Her health was never fully restored 
after this illness, which continued through 
1862-3,but she continued to write with 
goes industry, whatever her state of 

ealth; and about twenty years ago at- 
tained that popularity as an author of 
stories for children which she has enjoyed 
ever since. 

‘*Miss Alcott’s early education was large- 
ly gelnes by her own independent study 
and reading, with the counsel and hel 
and inspiration of the wise friends with 
whom she was surrounded, and to whom 
she was always ready to confess her in- 
debtedness. Mr. Emerson, after her own 
father and mother, was one of the first 
and kindest of her friends and helpers. 
His library, his friendship, and his coun- 
sels were helpful to her. Whittier was 
her favorite among modern poets, and 
quaint George Herbert of the older ones, 
she loved to read. She had been abroad 
twice, in 1865 and 1870. ~~ 

“Early in 1882, Mr. Alcott was stricken 
with paralysis, and dur most of the 
time until quite recently Alcott has 
been at his side, forgetful, in a great 
measure, of all other tasks and claims. 


“It was known to friends, and acknow)l-. 


edged by Miss Alcott herself, that ‘Little 
Women’ is the transcript, more or less lit- 
eral, of her own and her sisters’ girlhood. 
In ‘Jo’s Boys’ she tells how, ‘a for 
girls being wanted by a certain publisher, 
she hastily scribbled a little story, de- 
scribing a few scenes and adventures in 
the lives of herself and sisters—t 

sight hope Fyne in her a th 
8 hope of success, sent it out to seek 
its fortune,’--and how it ‘sailed straight 





into public favor, and came back laden 
with an wu : of gold and 
glory.’ Miss Alcott was ‘Jo’; her 
sister, Mrs. Pratt eae ger ne father and 


Mrs. Neuriker, who died in Paris in 1879, 
leaving to Miss Alcott her infant daugh- 
ter, Louisa May Neuriker. In the preface 
to ‘Jo’s Boys’ there is a pathetic allusion 
to the originals of ‘Amy’ and others—no 
longer present ‘to suggest and criticise 
laugh’ over their namesakes. - 

** ‘Work, or Christie’s Experiment,’ 
Alcott labelled ‘A story of expe x 
‘Of her own expe , add her friends. 
For she, they tell us, went bravely away 
one autumn day to seek her fortune, or, 
at least, ‘intent on carrying out her reso- 
lution to be, forevermore, self-helpful! and 
independent.’ And as ‘Jo’ of ‘Little 
Wowen,’ ‘Little Men’ and ‘Jo's Boys’ 
seems, Hg not an unfitting por- 
trayal of Miss Alcott’s great-hearted self, 
so the brave struggle of Christie, her 
busy, changeful, heruvic, self-forgetful life 
work and its successes, seem not unfaith- 
fully to represent Miss Alcott’s earlier 
womanhood. She, too, taught, sewed, 
wrote; she, too, nursed the soldiers in the 
hospital in 1862. And, like her own her- 
oine, these experiences and the patient do- 
ing of many obscure duties, the brave 
encounters with adverse fortune, the sym- 
pathetic knowledge of heavier burdens 
and sorrows than her own, and of the 
hearts of men and women in varying cir- 
cumstances—these, and the love and help- 
fulness they never failed to call forth 
from her own heart, and the trust that 
grow and strengthened in times of need 

elped to give her the discipline, the self. 
mastery, the nobility and patience and 
cheerfulness so noticeable in the famous 
author and distinguished woman. 

‘In 1868, Roberts Brothers published 
the first, and in April of the following 
year the second, volume of ‘Little Women, 
also several of her books since written to 
carry forward the characters thus intro- 
duced, or to gratify the demand which 
found expression on all sides: among her 
mavy admirers, for a ‘sequel.’ Indeed, all 
Miss Alcott’s books seem but to whet the 
appetite of her readers for ‘more’ of the 
same sort, and ‘Aunt Jo’ exclaims: 

‘**[ should never come to an end if I 
tried to suit these voracious little Oliver 
Twists forever clamoring for more.’ 

**Miss Alcott’s published works also in- 
cluded ‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ ‘Eight 
Cousins,’ ‘Rose in Bloom,’ ‘Jack and Jill’ 
and ‘Under the Lilacs,’ beside some six or 
eight volumes of short stories. ‘he au- 
thorsbip of still another book, for older 
readers, ‘A Modern Mephistopheles’ in 
the ‘No Name Series,’ is attributed to her. 
Something like one hundred thousand dol- 
lars is said to have been received by her 
as the proceeds of these, her books.” 


Her method of work is described as fol- 
lows: 


‘*Day by day the literary impulse grew 
stronger, until at last, as she herself has 
been heard to express it, she ‘enters the 
vortex,’ and henceforth she was lost to 
self. She entered her solitary room, turned 
the key upon the world, and gave herself 
up to an abandon of literary endeavor. 
By day and by night she labored as in a 
daze. She gave little heed to self and 
little even to her bodily needs. The hours 
of fitful slumber were filled only with the 
dreams which filled her time of waking. 

“Meanwhile, the thoughts which for 
weeks had been formulating themselves in 
her mind found their way to the paper, for 
this literary frenzy had been but the me- 
chanical operation of putting into words 
that which had already burnt itself into 
her brain and soul. At length all was fin- 
ished. The tale was told, with searcely 
the erasure of a word, so fully had the 
book been mentally wrought out before 
the mood of writing had fully possessed 
the author. Then Miss Alcott emerged 
from her solitude, manuscript in hand, 
but she was only the shadow of whata few 
weeks before, entered the charmed atmos- 
phere. Drooping physically and mentally, 
she felt the full force of reaction which 
followed. Here was the true literary iu- 
spiration concerning the existence of 
which some are so sceptical. Itis related 
of the late Helen Hunt Jackson that she 
once said that the wonderful book ‘Ra- 
mona,’ was not merely a creation, but 
something within her, over which she had 
no control, and whose behest she was her- 
self forced to do.” 

The secret of Miss Alcott’s literary suc- 
cess was that she drew her characters 
from life, and her incidents from expe 
rience and observation, illuminated by 4 
profound sympathy with human beings. 
She was a living refutation of the concep- 
tion of astrong-minded woman expressed 
by one of our unenlightened legislators in 
the phrase, ‘‘a literary fiend.” This popu- 
lar writer, this earnest friend of womaD 
suffrage, who read and valued the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL as she did no other paper, and 
was an unpaid contributor to its columns, 
was “pure womanly,” tender and self- 
sacrificing. As is well said by Lilias 
Whiting : 

“In Louisa Alcott one sees again that 
eternal truth which Whittier expresses in 
the lines: 

‘The cross, if borne, shall be 

No burden, bal omnpont to thee.’ 
Even the sorrowin our loss cannot blind 
us to the beauty and sacredness of the 
event that the life of the tender and de 


voted daughter has thus gone out witb 
that of her honored and beloved father, # 
if, even in Paradise, he still longed for the 
touch of her hand.” | 

Louisa Alcott’s generosity was unusual 
in one who had been trained in the severe 
school of enforced economy. Lucy Stone 
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Joves to recall her, as she came one morn- 
ing into the office of the Woman's JouR- 
wat and handed her a check for a hun- 
dred dollars. ‘‘I made this before break- 
fast by my writing,” she said, ‘and I know 
of no better place to invest it than in this 
cause.” The smile and tone were worth 
more thanthe money. She sent the Jour- 
NAL regularly to several college reading- 
rooms, and was always expressing iv prac- 
tical ways her interest in the woman suf- 
frage question. 

Miss Alcott was but a little over fifty 
years of age, and with health, would still 
be in the prime of her literary life. For 
many months she has been very ill, yet 
through all, her cheery spirit never fal- 
tered. Only last week she wrote in a pri- 
vate note to a friend: ‘*You shall come 
and see me just as soon as the doctor will 
permit me to have you. But don’t be 
grieved for me. I shall come out a gay 
old butterfly in the spring.” Let us trust 
that the words were prophetic, though in 


a sense that she did not anticipate. 
H. B. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YoOrK, MARCH 6, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A flying trip was made to Albany this 
week, Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Chapin meet- 
ing me in the Senate Chamber on Monday 
evening. The bill was on Tuesday morn- 
ing passed to a third reading in the Assem- 
bly without a dissenting voice. Mr. 
Coggeshall, who bas charge of the bill in 
the Senate, will have it put on its final 
passage in that body on Wednesday, 
March 14. All friends of the cause who 
can be present on that day should make 
an effort to be in the Senate Chamber to 
attest their interest. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held last week. ‘The address of the 
evening was by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, 
and was a scholarly and witty review of 
the arguments against equal rights. 

Arrangements are now perfected for the 
convention here. On the evening of 
March 21, a reception will be given to the 
foreign delegates to the International Coun- 
cil of Women at Washington, by the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League, 
at the Park Avenue Hotel, and on Thurs- 
day, March 22, the Annual Convention of 
the New York State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will be held at Masonic Temple. 
Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Howell and 
other well-known New York women will 
be present. From abroad I am advised 
that Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, of England, 
and Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of Scotland, 
will sail, March 13, on the Bothnia, while 
several delegates from Finland are ex- 
pected earlier. 

A reduction of rates has been secured 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
New York and Washington. Any persons 
desirous of availing themselves of this re- 
duction must apply to Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 
gar, Lafayette, Ind., chairman of the 
Railroad Committee, for a certificate. On 
presentation of this certificate and pay- 
ment of the regular fare of $6.50 from 
New York to Washington, they will be 
entitled, by having their certificates prop- 
erly endorsed in Washington, to secure a 
return ticket for one-third the regular rate 
$2.17. I suggest, and hope the sugges- 
tion will be pushed through the columns 
of the JOURNAL, that every woman who 
is going to Washington shall wear a badge 
of yellow ribbon. In this way strangers 
meeting on the cars can recognize each 
other as having a common destination and 
Sympathy of purpose. Many pleasant ac- 
quaintances may thus be formed and 
mutual assistance rendered. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has received a warm 
welcome home from the Iowa W. C. T. U. 

“The devil hates holy water,” saith the 
proverb. And so we find the saloons fear- 
ing the effect of woman suffrage.— Musca- 
tine (Ia.) Daily Journal. 

Miss Frances E. Willard will speak in 
Union Hall, Cambridegeport, Sunday 
evening, March 11, at 7.45 o’clock. Prof. 
Palmer, of Harvard College, will preside. 

Every year gives me greater faith in 
woman suflrage, greater hope of its suc- 
cess, and a more earnest wish to use what 
influence I possess for its advancement.— 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates has paid in 
to the treasurer of the Longfellow Me- 
morial Association $530, as the net result 
of the Authors’ Reading given at Sanders 

through her efforts. ; 

The girl graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have formed a guild for aiding the 

‘on poor. A “Women’s Settlement” 
for philanthropic work in Southwark is 
maintained entirely by them. 

Emily Sartain lectured last week in 
Philadelphia before the School of Design, 














on the subject, ‘Composition of Line, 
Chiaroscura and Color,” illustrated by 
magic lantern enlargements of celebrated 
works of art. . 

The friends of woman suffrage scored a 
decided victory in the Legislature Tues- 
day, which gives them great hope of ulti- 
mate suécess, in spite of their defeat of the 
previous week in the Senate.— Cambridge 
(Mass.) Tribune. 

The Cincinnati Musicians’ Protective 
Union has decided that no member shall 
play in an orchestra with women, under 
penalty of expulsion, and a fine of one 
hundred dollars if he shall apply for rein- 
statement. 

Mrs. Livermore’s temperance story, 
which received the highest prize among 
two hundred competitors, has been trans- 
lated into the Bulgarian language by an 
American lady residing in Bulgaria. 
“Thirty Years Tvo Late” is the title of the 
tale. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace has an excel- 
lent argple in the Providence (R. 1.) In- 
dependent Citizen, showing the inconsist- 
ency of setting young women in the pub- 
lic schools to teach boys the political du- 
ties which they themselves are regarded 
as incapable of understanding or perform- 
ing. 

A life of Dr. Anandibai Joshee (kins- 
woman and friend of Pundita Ramabai), 
by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, will shortly be 
issued from the press of Roberts Bros. 
The book contains many original letters, 
and a full-length portrait of Dr. Joshee. 
The profits of the sale will go to the Rama- 
bai “School Fund ” 

Mrs. Mary A. Holmes, president of the 
Illinois W. S. A., and Mrs. Julia Mills 
Dunn, of Moline, have, this week, held two 
suffrage conventions, one at Mt. (arroll, 
and the other at Morrison, 111. Mrs. Dunn 
‘will accompany Mrs. Gougar in the sec- 
ond series of conventions she is soon to 
hold in Illinois. 

If it were anywhere the custom to dis- 
franchise persons of superior virtue be- 
cause of their virtue, and to present others 
with the ballot, simply because they had 
been in the State Prison,—then the exclu- 
sion of women from political rights would 
be a high compliment, no doubt. But I can 
find no record in history of any such legis- 
ation.—T. W. Higginson. 

Bishop Spalding, in the Forum, has no 
idea that ‘our social life” is imperilled by 
polygamy, for the reason that ‘*no man 
who has regard for his peace or comfort 
would think of having two wives in a 
country in which woman has become so 
intelligent and independent that the only 
sure way of living happily with even one 
is to be humble and obedient.” 

The first woman suffrage meeting ever 
held in Medford met in the M. E. Church 
on Monday, March 5, at 8 P.M. Rev. J. 
P. Abbott (Baptist) presided. Addresses 
were made by Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden, Henry B. Blackwell, and 
Rev. L. D. Bragg, the pastor. Twenty- 
one names were given for a local league. 
The organization will be completed next 
week. 

An unknown donor has given $6,000, to 
gether with interest for one year ($300) ,for 
the establishment of a fund at Harvard 
College, the income of which is to be de- 
voted to a prize scholarship for the ‘‘Har- 
vard examination of women.” The gift 
was presented through the medium of the 
New York Evening Post, and on condition 
that the name of the giver should not be 
disclosed. 

Joseph Cook, at Tremont Temple, last 
Monday, spoke on municipal misrule. He 
advised as a remedy compulsory voting, 
Personally, he was glad to see the promo- 
tion of woman’s municipal suffrage, but 
would not want to see woman suffrage es~ 
tablished until compulsory suffrage was 
established first. ‘The chief peril of our 
time is the apathy of our people toward 
electoral reform. He would give women 
a vote on the license question. 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League and 
the Charlestown League held a joint meet- 
ing last evening at the parlors of Mrs. 
Dodge, No. 40 Winthrop Street. Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. E. Trask Hill, Mr. 
Haskell and Mrs. Hutchings made ad- 
dresses. here were appropriate songs 
by Mrs. E. Rumsey Fowle, and recita-. 
tions by Miss Johnson. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing regret at the action of 
the six Charlestown representatives at the 
State House in voting against the license 
suffrage bill. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw recently expressed 
approval of flogging as a punishment for 
wife-beaters. A correspondent of the 
Manistee (Mich.) Times-Sentinel strena- 
ously objects to this idea, and advocates 
another method. Hesays: “If the first 
blow struck a wife divorced the wife, and 
left the brute without the privilege of re- 
marrying, it would end all wife-beating 
very quick. ... It would be a humane 


and radical cure.” j 
Among the officers of the West End 
Nursery and Infant’s Hospital the name of 


no woman is found; neither upon its medi- 
cal staft. There is aboard of lady visitors, 
and women as well as men are members 
of the corporation ; but is it not a strange 
inconsistency for this society to leave out 
of its highest councils the element which 
Nature has ordained as peculiarly fitted 
for the objects which its name implies ?— 
Boston Transcript. . 

The Woman's Standard for March is an 
excellent number. Mrs. Coggeshall has 
spread before her readers a feast of good 
things. Our editorial scissors are serious- 
ly embarrassed by the impossibility of cut- 
ting out extracts from both sides of the 
same page. Every lowa suffragist ought 
to take the Standard. It is only fifty cents 
a year, and may be ordered from Mrs. M. 
C. Callanan, Room 6, National Bank Build- 
ing, corner Sixth and Walnut Streets, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

The fair in aid of the Massachusetts 
Home for Intemperate Women, which 
opens Monday, March 12, at Music Hall, 
will have forty-six tables, and promises to 
make a brilliant display. Bumstead Hall 
will be used asa market and restaurant. 
The fair will be entirely managed by 
women. Mrs. L. A. Turner, as chief mar- 
shall, will be assisted by one hundred 
young ladies, who will receive the Govern- 
or and perform guard duty. 


The Chamois Sandal Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is owned and controlled 
wholly by women. It started some two 
years ago with a capital of less than $2,000. 
‘To-day it imports its chamois skins direct 
from Italy, and the silk used in making 
them into sandals for children’s wear is 
purchased directly from the manufactur- 
ers. It employs hundreds of women at 
good pay, uses no machinery of any kind. 
Work begins at 8 A. M., and ends at 4 
P. M. 


Women were chosen by the following 
Massachusetts towns on their school com- 
mittees last Monday: Hanson, Clara F. 
Damon, for three years; Franklin, Miss 
Lydia P. Ray, for three years; Mrs. Mary 
A. Wiggin, two years, Mrs. Rebecca Far- 
num, one year; Hull, Mrs. C. L. Wade, 
for three years; Pembroke, Mrs. E. Jane 
Copeland, for two years; Marlboro’, Ellen 
A. O'Connell; Melrose, Mrs. A. H. Withrog 
for three years; Scituate, Ella Bates, for 
three years; Needham, Mrs. Adeline M. 
Harris, for two years; Milton, Miss E. F. 
Ware, Miss E. C. Emerson. 


The Indian Rights Association is a vol- 
uptary, unincorporated and non-partisan 
society, which ascertains the actual con- 
dition and needs of the Indian tribes on 
their reservations, as regards schools, 
land, home-life, farming, and civilization 
generally. The work of teaching the In- 
dians in the Government schools is largely 
in the hands of women, and every improve- 
ment in the condition of the Indians will be 
a great benefit to these teachers. In all 
the efforts of this society to secure land 
for Indians, women and girls are provided 
for the same as men and boys. 


The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League, 
which now has eighty-two members, held 
a meeting in Blake’s Hall last week. Mrs. 
F. E. Billings reported for the League. 
Rev. Fielder Israel was the chief speaker. 
He urged the importance of the cause, and 
the need that every one should aid. Mrs. 
Emily Fifield read an excellent paper on 
school suffrage. Mrs. Willard played and 
sung most acceptably. After brief re- 
marks by Lucy Stone and H. B. Black- 
well, a social hour was enjoyed, with 
a collation of cake, coffee and ices. The 
meeting adjourned to meet at the call of 
the Executive Committee, to organize a 
Class for the Study of Municipal Govern- 
ment. Atanearly date Mrs. Kennard will 
give her paper on Dorothy Dix. 


Miss Jennie McGarry, of Montreal, has 
been reading and reciting very acceptably 
in Boston. A little recitation by her in 
the parlors of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave 
much pleasure to those who were present, 
while at the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, she received two double encores, 
and was recalled upon the platform four 
times. The extent and variety of her tal- 
ent were, perhaps, shown at their best in 
the dialect reading she gave on Thursday 
afternoon at the Hawthorne Rooms. Miss 
McGarry’s reading is characterized by un- 
usual taste and feeling, and is free from 
that taint of “raging and ranting” which 
spoils so many otherwise excellent elocu- 
tionists. She would never have served as 
a text for the wickedly humorous satire 
of ‘‘Miss Cassandra Brown.” 








Botxs, pimples, hives, ringworm, tetter, and all 
other manifestations of impure blood, are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


CLOVES. 


The attention of Ladies is called to a small lot of 
B Dogskin Gloves, at $1.25 a pair, reduced from 











CLUBS and LEAGUES 


Desiring to take up the study of LocAL and 
NATIONAL POLITICS are invited to examine 


Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government, 


A concise and valuable treatise on the structure and 
practical nm of our Government, Local, State 
and National. 

It is believed that this book meets better than an 
other the present demand for a Text-Book wh 
shall, in a concise way, treat of the duties, privile, 
and problems growing out of American citizenship. 

A specimen copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of the introductory price, 94 cents. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St, Boston 


Washington Territory 


For information concerning the banner 
Woman Suffrage County in Washington 
Territory, containing 5,000 inhabitants 
and not a saloon, and a picture of the 
County seat of Klickitat County, 


Address, 


GOLDENDALE SENTINEL, 
Goldendale, Washington Territory. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 











HEART’S-EASE AND RUE. 

A new volume of poems by JAMES 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. 
printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 


RUSSELL 
Beautifully 


THE SECOND SON. 

A NOVEL, by Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT and 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 12mo, $1.50. 

PAUL PATOFF. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “A Roman 
Singer,” etc. 12mo, $1.50, 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 


By WILLIAM DrEAN HOWELLS. 
illustrated and enlarged, $1.50. 


New edition, 





GENTLE BREADWINNERS. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, author of “Ten Dollars 
Enough,” etc. 16mo, $1.00, 


REINCARNATION, 
A Study of Forgotten Truth. 
lé6mo, $1.50, 

This book springs from the strong tendency of the 
last few years to study the mysteries of existence, to 
investigate the shadowy realms of being in the 
spirit of curious but reverent interest. 


By E. D. WALKER. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA UNDER 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity. With Maps. In two volumes, crown 
octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1888, revised, lémo, roan, flexible. $1.50. 
The Satchel Guide has grown yearly in popular 
favor, as it has been tested and proved to contain just 
what tourists wish to know, and is thoroughly relia 





ble. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHOW | 


And other Lectures. By THoMAs Stare KING. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwin P. | 
WuirrvLe. New Edition, price reduced from 


$2.00 to $1.50. | 


Twelve of the wisest, most eloquent and inspiring } 
lectures ever given to the American public. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail; | 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, | 
| 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
' 

BOSTON. 





SHOPPING. 


Parties living at a distance from shopping centres. | 
will find it for their advantage to correspond with | 
the Subscriber. Having considerable experience, can 
guarantee that all orders will be executed promptly 
and with taste and economy. Particular attention 
given to the selection of Dry and Fancy Goods, 
also materials for Artistic*Needle - work, &c. 
All orders must be accompanied by cash, Commission 
8 per cent. Miss M » Woman’s Journal , 
Office, * Park Street, Boston, Mass, References 
a Lucy Stone, Rev, Annie H. Shaw. Address as 
above. 








Order at once, 


packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 


Prang & Co. 


MER’S, including a SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
and a PANSY FOLDING CALENDAR, by L. Prang & Co. 


No, 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for pos 


po 
10 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together 


FORM OF AN ANGEL’S HEAD WITH WINGS. 


He 7.-For $1.00 and 8 cents for 


Pearl Cards 
which will be selected with care for different 


69, Marcus Ward's Prang’s, and other beautiful 
rT made), wi 
For p and 8 conts postage, 1 box con 


rs 





$1.75. At ‘THE RED GLOVE,” 53 Weat St. 
MISS M, F. FISK. 


EASTER SUNDAY comes on the first day of April. 
card packets for 1883 mow ready, and are unusually fine. 


We will send a complete set of the first six packages for $3.50, 
and of the complete ¥ sets for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage | 
and registering, or any one ordering $5.00 worth of the above ~ 


No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 Prang 
Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together with a DOUBLE 
FRINGED CARD AND A HANDSOME BIRTHDAY CARD. 


No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards from the above publishers, with a FOLDING CARD, 
also &@ CARD OPENING IN FORM OF A GREEK CkKOSS, by L. 


No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage, a choice selec- 
tion of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’s and HILDESHEI- 
retail price, 35 cents) 
©, a selection of 
EASTER BOOKLET and an EASTER CHERUB CARD CUT OUT IN 
No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 10 double fri 
envelope, together with a book-mark mounted on silk ribbon, by L. 
No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 


Late do 4 beautifal Fo 
th appropriate selections from best authors retail price, 25 and 50 cents each). 


No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 eents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s, 
Ne. So eenn as SCHOOL PACKET. Fer 50 cents, 20 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
» and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $100 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 
tastes and ages as 8 


ne 82.00 and 20 cents for postage. A very choice 
PAP R s a eee (finest. made ‘Gareers Standard (variety of latest >; 
e offer the f ig desirable boxes: , 


24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes, of either grade of the 
, | box containing 24 


MEDICAL LAKE 
RESOLVENT.. 


A marvellous Medicinal Reconstructive 
Remedy, prepared from the Medical Lake 
Salts, combined with other properties, for 
the Relief and Cure of 


Rheumatism, Sick Headache, all Kidney 
UVomplaints, Diseases of the Blood, Salt 
Rheum, Scrofula, Virulent Ulcers, 
and all Diseases of the Skin 
of a delicate nature. 


It is also a remedy for the sure and certain cure of 
the evil effects of intoxicants, and when taken regu- 
larly destroys all appetite for spirituous drink. 

It is the best Substitute for Alcoholic Stimulants 
known to Science, yet containing strictly no alcohol. 

Thousands of voluntary testimonials have been 
given, but the following are sufficient here. 


Mrs. W. H. HADDOCK, President of the W. C. T. 
v. of Satem, a aay writes a “IT have bay any the Med- 
ca e Powders an excellent remedy for Dyspep- 
sia, and cheerfully recommend them to all datlocted 
with this disease.’ 

Mrs. C. H. LEIGHTON, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I 
have been using the Medical Lake water (Resolvent) 
for the past month, and I wish to say I have received 
a great benefit from it. I have been troubled with 
Sick Headache all my life, but am feeling much 
better now than I have for years. I think its medic- 
inal properties are wonderful.” 

Miss H. P. VALENTINE, of Salem, Mass., writes: 
“I can ttstify to the wonderful saree’ Brepermse 
of the Medical Lake Resolvent, both for Kheuma- 

ism and the Falling Off of the Hair, having 
nt a marked benefit by using it a very short 
me.” 

Miss HATTIE M. SAUNDERS, Peabody, Mass., 
writes: **I have been using Medical Lake Powders 
hree months, and I do most cheerfully recommend 
them asa Blood Purifier. I feel that they have 
been a very great benefit to me. I am also using 
—— Lake Toilet Soap, and think very highly 
of it. 


Mrs. Erta FOWLER, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘I 
have used Medical Lake water (Resolvent) with 
great benefit to my health, which has been very 
— for many years. I shall continue taking it, as 

consider it a very valuable remedy for affections of 
the Liver, Kidneys and Stomach.” 

Mrs. L. C. Scort, Cummington, Mass., after thor- 
oughly testing the Medical Lake Powders, at the 
recommendation of the late Doctor Le Roy Sunder- 
land, of Quincy, Mass., writes: ‘As you requested, I 
write to inform you that my health has been greatly 
benefited by the use of the Medical Lake Salts. The 
Ulcer on my ankle has healed very slowly, but now 


; seems almost well, and my general health is much 


improved. I can and do most cheerfully recommend 
these Powders to all, and am thankful that I’know of 
them as a certain remedy.” 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, President W.C.T.U., 
than whom no woman has attained more of the con- 
fidence of the people of the U. S., and whose endorse- 
ment is given solely for the good it may do the 
afflicted, after visiting the Lake says (See Chicago 
Union Signal, Aug. 23, 1883): 


‘When you make the Northern Continental trip, 
be sure to take a bath in Medical Lake water. The 
Hot Springs of Arkansas are wonderful; the Thermo- 
Electric and Turkish baths are luxurious; the San- 
itariums at Clifton, Danville and Elmira are delicious 
in their bathing privileges; but for a sense of com- 
pleteness, vivification and unequalled wholesome- 
ness, try the mildly soapy waters of this remarkable 
lake. The beauty of it is that, unlike any other health 
resort, this one can be carried away with you; that 
is, a precipitate of its best qualities, in the form of a 
white powder, can be used at home in one’s own bath, 
with never-failing delight. I count this a discovery 
too pleasant not to be imparted, and so write the 
name MEDICAL LAKE REMEDIAL Co.” 





For Sale by all Druggists. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CoO., 
General Agents for New England, 


Ask your Druggist for it. If he does not keep it 
send 50 cents in stamps for trial bottle by express, to 
S. M. CASE, Gen’1 Manager for N. E. States, 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mase. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


-- Any one sending $2.00 
i yee = 920 nde 





to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 
Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
TWO PAIRS OF EYES. 


BY ELLEN V. TALBOT. 


Grandmamma’s eyes are dim and old, 

They look through spectacles rimmed with gold. 
Goldilocks’ eyes are bright and new, 

Curling lashes they sparkle through. 
Grandmamma’s eyes grow tired soon, 

And close full oft in an afternoon. 


Goldilocks’ eyes scarce droop the lid, 
Only at night is their laughter hid. 


Grandmamma’s eyes have faded grown, 
Goldilocks’ blue is the heaven's own. 
Grandmamma’s eyes were once as bright ; 
Whence has faded their life and light? 
Grandmamma’s eyes have helped her take 
Many a stitch for dear love’s sake. 
Grandmamma’s eyes, with a patience mild, 
Have watched all night with a sleepless child. 
Grandmamma’s eyes have often wept 

With mourning hearts, while the slow days crept. 
Thus have faded Grandmamma’s eyes ; 
Hardly a sparkle within them lies. 
Goldilocks’ eyes must, too, grow dim, 

Lose the sunlight with which they brim. 

May their brightness, when dimmed at last, 
Not in the service of self have past! 

But sweetly, tenderly, day by day, 

May they grow old in Grandmamma’s way! 


————- +e e—__—__- 


THE DYING HOUSE. 


BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 





She is dead; her house is dying; 
Round its long-deserted door, 

From the hillside and the moor, 
Swell the autumn breezes sighing. 
Closer to its windows press 

Pine-tree boughs in mute caress ; 
Wind-sown seeds in silence come, 
Root, and grow, and bud, and bloom; 
Year by year, kind Nature’s grace 
Wraps and shields her dwelling-place. 
She who loved all things that grew, 
Talked with every bird that flew, 
Brought each creature to her feet 
With persuasive accents sweet ; 

Now her voice is hushed and gone, 
Yet the birds and bees keep on. 


Oh, the joy, the love, the glee, 
Sheltered once by that roof-tree! 
Song and dance and serenade, 

Joyous jest by maskers played ; 
Passionate whispers on the stairs, 
Hopes unspoken, voiceless prayers ; 
Greetings that repressed love’s theme, 
Partings that renewéd its dream ; 

All the blisses, all the woes, 

Youth’s brief hour of spring-time knows; 
All have died into the past. 

Perish too the house at last! 


Vagrant children come and go 

*Neath the windows, murmuring low; 
Peering with impatient eye 

For a ghostly mystery. 

Some a fabled secret tell, 

Others touch the soundless bell, 

Then with hurrying step retreat 
From the echo of their feet. 

Or perchance there wander near 
Guests who once held revel here: 
Some live o’er again the days 

Of their love’s first stolen gaze; 

Or some sad soul, looking in, 

Calls back hours of blight or sin, 
Glad if her mute life may share 

In the sheltering silence there. 

Oh! what cheeks might blanch with fears, 
Had walls tongues, as they have ears! 


Silent house with clese-locked doors, 

Ghosts and memories haunt thy floors! 

Not a web of circumstance 

Woven here into romance 

E’cr can perish; many a thread 

Must survive when thou art dead. 

Children’s children shall not know 

How their doom of joy or woe 

Was determined ere their birth, 

*Neath this roof that droops to earth, 

By some love-tie here create, 

Or hereditary hate, 

Or some glance whose bliss or strife 

Was the climax of a life, 

Though its last dumb witness falls 

With the crumbling of these walls. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


————-- 


A BRAVE WIFE. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


John Sangster was one of the most un- 
fortunate of men. By profession an archi- 
tect, close application to business had in- 
jured his eyesight, and the doctor said that 
unless he found a new pursuit, trouble 
was impending. At that crisis a little 
child came—a beautiful creature, with its 
mother’s laughing eyes and sunny tresses, 
the same lovely features and exquisite 
complexion. John was the happiest fel- 
low on earth; but then here was one more 
mouth to feed, one more to clothe, provi- 
sion to make for all its little ills and fan- 





“cies. What was to be done? 


“Darling,” he said one day to his wife, 
after a week’s search for work, “‘I can find 
nothing to do unless I take a clerk’s posi- 
tion in a wholesale grocery store.. The 
pay is small, but we can just manage to 
live on it. What do you advise me to do? 
To me it will not be a pleasant business 
—that matters little. Your father will 
probably look down upon it, If you are 
willing, I will accept; but then you might 
live in ease and luxury—if you will go 
back to your home. Your father is rich.” 

The young wife lifted her pale face. 

“As long as you are able to support me, 
John, I'll never go back to my father. We 
love each other, our home is a happy one; 
and if we do not have the elegancies of 
life, neither do we want them. Here is 


my treasure ;” and she lifted the beautifal 
baby. ‘Take theclerkship. Homeis our 
world; what do we want of anything 
else?” 

‘How can a man break down with such 
a wife?” he faltered. ‘Home, darling, is 
not only our world, but our heaven !” 

The duties, however, proved too much 
for him, and a fever confined him to the 
house for more than a month. Then the 
doctor said he must have a change of cli- 
mate or he would not answer for his life. 
His wife’s father, who had never been 
pleased with his daughter’s choice, owned 
a small placein Florida, and offered to put 
his son-in-law in charge of it, also making 
him a present of twenty acres; and this, 
he said, was the utmost he would do. If 
unsuccessful there, he must expect noth- 
ing from him. 

The young couple went to Florida, found 
the house on the place a mere shell, and 
the orange-grove which the wife’s father 
had bought almost a myth. But they en- 
tered upon their new duties with brave 
hearts and a determination to succeed if 
success was possible. For a time all went 
well; then, by ap accident, when he was 
out hunting, John shot himself, and was 
laid up for weeks. Of course, things went 
behindhand at once; and the young wife 
being too proud to apply to her father, 
want stared them in the face. 

“Go back home,” John pleaded, his 
handsome face white with suffering and 
anxiety; ‘‘your father will take care of 
you and Angel—and I can manage here, 
alone.” 

“Go home?—never!” was the reply. 
‘‘What! leave you? Not till death do us 
part.” 

“Then why don’t I die?” he asked, in 
anguish. “I am only a trouble and a 
blank—an unfortunate man. It seems as 
if, try what I will, failure comes.” 

‘We must stay—and we must live!” 
said his young wife, with energy, as she 
strove to cheer his drooping spirits. ‘See! 
what should we do without you—Angel 
andI? Yes. God in whom we trust will 
find us friends and opportunities, and by 
and by ill luck will forget you. Don’t 
you know I’m a Mascot?” she added, with 
asmile, ‘‘Let me puzzle a way out.” 

On the following day she called on a 
neighbor with a houseful of children. 

‘Just look at my curtains!” exclaimed 
her friend; ‘‘almost ruined for want of 
washing and doing up! Well, they will 
have to go. I can’t find a decent woman 
in the place—a decent washer and ironer, 
I mean—and I can’t do it myself. I’d 
give a big price if I could get them prop- 
erly done.” 

‘1°11 do them,” said John’s wife. 

**You!” and the woman stared in aston- 
ishment ; ‘‘you, with your delicate hands!” 

**Indeed I will, and all the curtains and 
laces and fine things you can get for me; 
but I shall charge a round price.” 
| Ill give you anything you ask,” was 
the rejoinder; ‘‘and if you would do my 
husband’s shirts—but what am I think- 
ing of?” — 

“Pll do them with pleasure; I have 





plenty of time, and it will be play for me.” 
She would not let her brave voice falter. 

‘““Why, my dear lady, if you will under- 
| take it, you may have all the fine launder- 
| ing todo for miles around.” (‘Evident- 
ly,” she thought to herself, ‘‘she needs it.’’) 
| ‘*All right,” was the response,—and one 
might have thought it had been the ambi- 
tion of her life to set up a laundry,—*‘just 
get me the work, and you shall see.” 

‘*-We do need some such thing so much!” 
said the other, “‘andif——. But are you 
really in earnest?” ~ 

“In dead earnest,” was the response. 
(‘John’s worth it,” she said to herself, 
proudly ; ‘he’s worth it, if he is unfortu- 
nate.”’) 

The first week she, as the Scotch say, 
‘*buckled to.” She had a woman for the 
rougher part, but the starching and iron- 
ing she did herself. The curtains were 
marvels of beauty—the pretty laces looked 
like new. The second week she had more 
than she could do. Scarcely a month had 
passed before she kept three women em- 
ployed, and under her skilled superintend- 
ence they became experts at the finer 
work. 

“It just seemed as if God gave it to me 
to do, and the angels helped me,” she 
often said. In less than a year the house 
was used altogether for laundry work, 
and a little home built on the twenty acres 
his wife’s father had given to John. The 
latter had found his work. Everything 
he planted prospered. His strawberries 
were the earliest and best, and brought 
good prices. Between the laundry and 
the fruits a splendid income was assured. 
To-day John keeps his own horees, and 
some of the best imported stock in the 
country. His wife has little to do except 
in the supervision of her business, and the 
world goes well with them. 

The best of it is this is no fancy sketch 
—facts form the groundwork of my paper 
from beginning to end. — Demorest’s 
Monthly. 





LOVE AND HAIR DYE. 
BY HELEN FOREST GRAVES. 


Keturah was leaning over the pair of 
bars which divided the back garden from 
the meadow which wound past the maple- 
swamp, up to the lonely sheep pasture. 
Apparently she was watching a motherly 
hen-turkey conduct her downy brood 
through the high timothy-grass; but in 
reality she was wrestling with fate. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous!” said Keturah. 
“There never was in all this world a girl 
with half as ugly hair as mine. If it hadn’t 
been for that hair, I might have been mar- 
ried half a dozen times, instead of drudg- 
ing on here with my father scolding be- 
cause I don’t accomplish more housework, 
and mf step-mother deluging me with 
good advice. Oh, dear, oh, dear! I would 
pluck it out by the roots, if it would do 
any good!” 

And she seized the luckless red gold 
tresses, a handful in each grasp, as if she 
would have twitched them out of her head. 

**But what a very silly thing that would 
be!” said Barbara Decifer, who sat on a 
stump of a tree, hulling the rich garden 
strawberries which she had just gathered 
from the sunny beds under the stone wall. 
‘*Why on earth don’t you dye it?” 

“Why don’t I—what?” said Keturah, 
turning around in sheer amazement. 

‘Dye it!” repeated Barbara, popping a 
particularly bright ripe sphere of scarlet 
into her mouth. ‘It’s what Mrs. Peller’s 
city boarder did when I was help there 
last summer. She was as gray as a badger, 
Miss Perkins was; and yet her hair shone 
like a crow’s tail-feathers. 1 seen her put- 
tin’ on dye once, through the crack of the 
door, when I was a-scrubbin’ the hall oil- 
cloth, and it was as easy as you please. 
Of course, black won’t suit you, but there’s 
plenty of colors would.” 

Keturah’s eyes glistened. 

**O Barbara!” said she, ‘do you think I 
could?” 

“Think? I don’t think nothin’ about it,” 
said Barbara, flinging a mildewed berry at 
a squirrel on the fence. ‘'I’m sure of it. 
You can get the stuff at Mill & Tweezer’s. 
I've seen it many a time in their glass 
show-cases, and” —— 

* Just at this moment, however, Mrs. 
Hitchings, Keturah’s step-mother, was 
heard shrilly inquiring from the back door 
‘twhether she was to be kep’ waiting all 
day long, with the preserving-kettle over 
the fire, for them strawberries ?” 

Barbara jumped up and fled. Keturah 
stood still, meditating over the disclosure 
that she had just heard. 

She went down the path to a certain 
crystal-clear spring, into whose depths she 
had often gazed to look for the traditional 
rings displayed by the fairies to those who 
are about to find their true lovers. 

It was her favorite mirror, and just at 
this period of the sunny summer day it was 
clearer than any sheet of looking-glass. 

‘Horrid! said Keturah, grimacing at 
the copper-red burnish of her hair re- 
flected below. 

But just then some languid movement 
of the deep, still waters focussed the sun’s 
rays in a sort of circle; for a second it 
seemed as if a ring of gold shone far down, 
and then disappeared. 

Keturah’s eyes sparkled, and her heart 
beat rapidly. 

‘*The fairies’ wedding-ring,” she gasped. 
“] saw it with my own eyes. But, of 
course, nothing will ever come of it as 
long as my hair is such a hideous—hideous 
color. I will get it dyed!” 

And, in her mental consciousness, she 
remembered that Harry Boyce, who went 
to college with her brother Simeon, would 
be there that very week, and that Harry 
had once said, ‘‘What a pretty girl that 
little Kitty was.” 

‘*But, of course, he couldn’t have noticed 
my hair,” thought Keturah, mournfully. 
“It doesn’t show so awfully bad when I 
sit in a corner where it’s pretty dark. It’s 
the sunshine that brings it out such an in- 
tense carrot color. I will dye it.” 

So that very evening, in the friendly in- 
distinctness of the purple twilight, Ke- 
turah crept down to Mill & Tweezer’s, and 
waited patiently for an old farmer to buy 
an ounce of Paris green for potato bugs, 
and his daughter to select a bottle of cheap 
perfumery, for two tall lads to get a physi- 
cian’s prescription made up, and a plump- 
cheeked child to purchase a cent’s worth 
of peppermint drops, before she came up 
to the counter. 

‘*Well, miss,” said the sleepy old drug- 
gist, who moved about like a patent per- 
ambulating toy which had got out of order, 
and winked drearily behind his spectacle- 
glasses, ‘‘what can I do for you?” 

Keturah’s heart seemed to leap up into 
her mouth, every drop of blood rushed to 
her face, while in a guilty whisper she 
murmured : 

‘*Hair-dye, sir, please.” 

“Dye?” repeated the purblind and par- 
tially deafoldman. ‘What kind of dye?’ 

“TI don’t quite know, sir! The usual 





kind, I suppose. Anything but black,” 





she added, remembering Barbara’s re- 
mark. 

And with a ‘Yes, yes,” and a patroniz- 
ing smile, old Mr. Mill put her up a bottle 
of the brightest aniline red that he pos- 


sessed. 
“Gals is always partial to bright colors,” 
he said to himself. ‘ 


And Keturah ran all the way home, as 
if the whippoorwills and rabbits would 
know that she had a bottle of hair-dye 
wrapped up in her pocket handkerchief. 

Once safe in her own little garret-room, 
she rubbed the mixture well into the roots 
of her hair, brushing it out to the very 
ends, according to Barbara’s description 
of the ‘‘city boarder’s” manipulations. 

She had scarcely finished, when she 
heard her step-mother’s voice calling: 

“Keturah! Ke-tu-ra-ah /” 

‘*Ma’m ?” she chirped feebly back. 

“Come down stairs quick!” said Mrs. 
Hitchings, in a sort of stage shout up the 
back stairs. ‘‘Here’s your brother, Sim, 
and Harry Boyce, come by the ne stage, 
and supper to get for ’em, andWnobody 
knows what all! Do make haste!” 

And momentarily forgetful of the chief 
sorrow of her life, Keturah ran blithely 
down stairs to be kissed by Sim and chiv- 
alrously greeted by Mr. Boyce. 

Both student lamps were lighted, and 
Mrs. Hitchings had even gone to the ex- 
travagance ofa pair of mould candles on 
the mantlepiece, and as Keturah turned to 
help set the table there was a unanimous 
shout of laughter. 

“Why, Kit, how do you come to be 
topped off with cardinal-red?” jeeringly 
demanded Simeon. 

“What in all creation ails your hair?’ 
asked her father. 

And Keturah catching a glimpse of her- 
self in a cherry-framed looking-glass 
which hung opposite, uttered a shriek of 
dismay, and took to precipitous flight. 

Her head no longer bore the old hue of 
coppery-red, but now displayed the vivid 
cardinal hue of Farmer Rumford’s new 
barn-door. As she hastened to hide her- 
self, she heard the laughter-choked voice 
of Simeon exclaiming, incoherently: 

‘*Well, I always knew that red hair was 
fashionable, but I didn’t know that girls 
were so wild after it as to dye their bangs 
the regular blazing vermilion.” 

Mrs. Hitchings herself got the supper 
that night. It was Barbara’s evening out, 
and poor Keturah was nowhere to be found. 
It was nearly ten o’clock when the weep- 
ing girl, coming up the long pear-tree 
walk, met Mr. Boyce face to face. 

“Don’t run away, Keturah,” said he 
kindly. ‘Don’t make an enemy of one 
who would like to be a friend. I have so 
much to say to you, Keturah.” 

“I’ve washed it and washed it, and it 
won’t come out!” sobbed poor Keturah. 

‘Washed what?” questioned Mr. Boyce. 

‘““My hair—my horrid, hideous, hateful 
hair!” 

‘*Never mind your hair,” said Mr. Boyce, 
gently drawing her arm through his. 

*“*But—but it was such a dreadful color, 
and I dyed it; and they gave me the 
wrong color. And, oh, 1’m almost sure 
it never will come natural again!” 

“Oh, yes, it will!” said Harry Boyce, 
coaxingly, ‘‘the prettiest gold auburn 
shade in the world.” 

“OQ Mr. Boyce, do you really think so?” 

“Upon my honorI do! But don’t you 
want to hear my news?” 

“Of course, I do?” whispered Keturah. 

‘*Well, then, Kitty, here it is; I have re- 
ceived my first call to the pastorate of a 
church in Livingbrook, Mass., with the 
prettiest little rectory in the world, of 
yellow stone, all covered with climbing 
vines. And all I need now is a wife to 
keep house for me, and ask the deacons 
and deaconesses to tea. Will you be that 
wife, Keturah ?” 

“Oh, Harry,” she gasped, ‘‘do you think 
that a woman who dyes her hair is wor- 
thy to be a minister’s wife?” 

“If we none of us had any earthly im- 
perfectious,” said the young minister- 
elect, smiling, ‘‘we should be angels; and 
although you’re the nearest I ever saw to 
one, Kitty,”—with a kiss,—‘I don’t want 
you to fly away and leave me just yet. 
So.[’m rather glad you haven’t arrived at 
that wing-and-silver-trumpet stage.” 

Keturah Hitchings never troubled her- 
self any more about her hair. 


“If Harry likes it,” said she, ‘I do!” 
Selected. 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the International Exhibition to be 
held at Glasgow, Scotland, there will be a 
Woman's Art and Industries section, the 
patron of which will be Queen Victoria. 
For England and Wales, Countess of Rose- 
berg; Scotland, Lady Campbell; Ireland, 
Duchess of Abercom. Miss Grace Pater- 
son, secretary, 27 St. Vincent Place, Glas- 
gow, asks for a representation of woman’s 
work from Boston, and has placed the 
matter in the hands of Mrs. Marion A. Me- 
Bride, 179 Tremont Street. As the time 
for collection is short, and the distance 











—_ 


great, it is deemed best to send with the 
collection of goods only business cards and 
reports of business ventures by women in 
various parts of the country. Goods will 
be transported free for the Woman's De. 
partmeat by the Allan and Cunard lines, 
and if goods are sent, express paid, to Bos- 
ton, they will be delivered at the steam- 
ship office. Ladies desiring to send re. 
ports and business cards will please for- 
ward them at once to Mrs. McBride. 


————-. ~+ ee ——— 


DRAWBACES OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

That letter of Mary Collins in Jour- 
NAL No. 1, 1828, on the “domestic” ques- 
tion, is sensible. I have often wondered 
how people could advise women who have 
any sort of a home to leave it for domestic 
service. Those who work in factories or 
stores have regular hours for work, and 
know what they are expected to do; but 
the ‘‘hired girl’s” work is as elusive as 
happiness, for it depends upon the caprice 
of the mistress and the master and the 
children. 

However free and healthful the blessed 
country air may be, it does not go up stairs 
and down cellar and into the hot kitchen, 
to lavish gentle zephyrs, apple blooms, 
and sweet clover blossoms on the maid-of- 
all-work. The wholesome country air 
would have a good effect on the weak- 
lunged factory hand and seamstress, but 
where is the mistre-s who would hire 
weekly help, pay them enough to clothe 
them, and also allow them time to walk 
or rest in the fresh air? {I know some la- 
dies who would smilingly declare that 
their help might walk and enjoy the fresh 
air when her work was done; but such an 
infinitesimal bit of time would not do the 
tired woman much good, even if she had 
wings to carry her to ‘the dandelion- 
starred meadows,” instead of aching limbs 
that demanded a hot foot-bath instead of a 
walk. The over-worked housekeeper gets 
“help” to cook and wash and iron and 
make beds, and sweep dusty rooms, and 
for a change, perhaps, to go to the cold, 
damp cellar to skim milk or to churn. Such 
a change would not be good for the woman 
with a pain in her side and a cough. Such 
work would not agree with the woman 
with weak lungs. I doubt its health-giv- 
ing properties. 

I have seen ‘‘domestics” who were far 
from perfect, who needed reorganizing, in 
fact; but their inefficiency seems more ex- 
cusable to me than the heartlessness of 
some mistresses who think they belong to 
the educated and refined ‘‘upper class.” 
Ignorant servants may be excused for poor 
service, but a lady is hardly excusable for 
treating another woman as if she were 
merely a beast of burden, to be driven 
hard while she lasted, and turned out to 
die when worked to death. I once heard 
a mistress say: ‘‘My girls often complain 
that they are not well and would like to 
defer the washing a day or two; but I tell 
them at once that if they are not able to 
do my work I will get some one who can 
do it. I never pay any attention to their 
complaints, for there is no end to their ex- 
cuses.” 

That woman might live in ever so sweet 
a country, but I should not like to trust 
her with a young girl, and the over-worked 
seamstress would hardly regain her health, 
even in such active service. I remember 
going into a hot kitchen one very warm 
summer day, where the domestic was 
baking, and boiling the dinner, and fairly 
roasting herself as she toiled over the iron- 
ing-table. I said to the mistress that I 
thought she had a very silly girl, for she 
was ironing in the hot kitchen when she 
might just as well set her ironing-table in 
the cool dining-room. 

**Indeed, I would not allow her to do 
that,” was the reply. ‘‘The dining-room 
would be heated up with the hot irons and 
the door opened so much! It would not 
be pleasant for us to eat in at all.” 

This lady would have been very much 
shocked if any one had suggested that she 
was “‘not a Christian,” yet she showed 
toward her hand-maiden a selfishness 
worthy of the most eminent heathen. Her 
actions said: “I like to be comfortable; 
she is nothing but a hired girl; let, her 


roast.” 
‘Once upon a time” a very nice Ameri- 


can girl, who had worked several months 
for her mistress, ventured to sit down. It 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the girl had been hard at work all 
day. But the mistress immediately ques 
tioned her about a little ironing that was 
to be done that day. ‘I starched the 
things, and thought I would iron them 
while I was getting supper,” said the 
“happy domestic”; “I can do it in a few 
minutes.” ’ 

**Well, you will not have any better 
time to do that ironing than now, so’ you 
had better go and do it at once,” said her 
mistress, grimly. The tired girl, who 
might have been cheered and rested by ® 
few of the pleasant words of which her 
mistress was so lavish to those who were 
not of her own household, returned her 
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tiny bit of crocheting to its case, and went 
wearily to her task. 

l wish that those who urge women to 
give up their ‘‘comfortless homes and star- 
vation work,” could see the bedrooms 

allotted to the maid of all 
work. I will tell of one that I remember. 
There were comfortable, unoccupied 
rooms in the house, but a little room, 
through whose curtainless west window 
the sun poured a flood of heat, was good 
enough for the hired girl. There was no 
carpet on the oil and paint-stained floor, 
and there was no telling whether the 
jeaky bed-tick had been filled with hay or 
straw or shavings. The cord on the bed- 
stead was so old that it would not bear 
tightening, the covering was ragged, and 
the dirty pillow might have passed for a 
horse-hair pancake. There the maid was 
expected to rest and be refreshed, to ena- 
ble her to cook and wash and iron and be 
good-natured for a great family. As she 
made up their clean, comfortable beds in 
their nicely carpeted rooms, and removed 
every speck of dust from the handsome 
furniture, I wonder if she ever thought of 
exchanging ‘the broken-backed, loose- 
legged old chair in her room for one of 
the easy-chairs she dusted? I doubt, not 
her face looked as sour in the dressing- 
case mirrors as it did in the bits of glass 
that tried to palm themselves off for a 
looking-glass in her room. She might 
pin an old newspaper in her window in 
lieu of a curtain, but she would tug in 
vain to raise or lower a sash, for fresh air 
is not deemed necessary for hired help in 
some of our ‘*hest families.” 

Yet people ask, ‘‘Why is it so hard to 
get good help?” Do we expect sensible 
girls to work at such places when they 
can do better in the factory or at dress- 
making? Necessity may oblige them to 
stay a few weeks now and then, but as no 
one cares whether they are sick or well if 
the work is only done, it is no wonder 
that they care but little to please the mis- 
tress, and time their departure so as to 
give her the greatest possible inconven- 
ience. 

If there are women in cities worse off 
than they would be at domestic service in 
the country, send them out by all means. 
But do not lead them to expect money, 
health, or happiness in a work shunned by 
all as long as they can make half a living 
in any other honest way. 

R. D. BLAISDELL THORP. 
————_+o¢—______ 


MALE AND FEMALE BRAINS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An article by Prof. Romanes states that 
“the average brain-weight of civilized 
woman is about five ounces less than that 
of civilized man,” and concludes that ‘so 
far as anatomy has any bearing on the 
question, it would lead us to anticipate in- 
tellectual superiority on the part of the 
male.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that while, in a large proportion of 
cases, the male brain ranges between forty- 
six and fifty-three ounces, and the female 
brain between forty-one and forty-seven 
ounces, yet the male brain—as pointed out 
by Gratiolet and others—cannot fall be- 
low thirty-seven ounces without involving 
idiocy, while the female brain may fall to 
thirty-two without such a result. If, at 
the lower end of the scale of intelligence, 
the woman’s brain must be five ounces 
smaller than the man’s to be equally in- 
capable of thought, might it not, at i*he 
upper end of that scale, be equally capa- 
ble of thinking, though five ounces less 
heavy? SuE Harry CLAGET?. 

Murray, Idaho Ter., Feb. 21, 1888. 


THE WHITE CROSS. 


Things are certain to be put into the 
minds of the young. The only question 
is, by whom shall things be put, and what 
shall the things themselves be? It is ab- 
solutely certain that, sooner or later, the 
boy will learn. Therefore, we ask, shall 
he learn truth or falsehood? Shall he 
learn it from his father and mother, from 
his pastor or medical adviser, or from the 
stable-boy or some chance companion on 
the street? Shall he be taught that chas- 
tity is perfectly consistent with sound 
health, or that, to enjoy health, he must 
Violate the laws of God and man? 

The boy should be taught in the sim- 
lest and most solemn manner that the 
ody was designed to be the temple of the 
Hloly Ghost, and that he who defiles the 
*mple will be judged at last; while, for 
he time being, nature will follow any vio- 
ation with a stern and unrelenting retri- 
bution. The youth must know in season 
nat when nature is assaulted and invaded, 
he will turn upon the aggressor, and 
lat when struck she will strike back. 
by a lad, when too late, has demanded 
n piteous but unavailing termis:’“Why 

@ you not tell me?”"—Dr. B. F. De Costa. 
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BY RUTH MARINER. 


I'd like to be a fish, dear mother, 
And go swimming all the time. 
T’d like to be a squirrel, mother, 
The tallest trees to climb. 
I think, though I’m not sure, dear mother, 
I'd like to be a whale; 
I shouldn’t care to be a peacock ; 
I wouldn’t be a snail. 


I know I’d like to be a lion; 
Just fancy how I'd roar! 

How nice to be an ant, dear mother, 
And never shut the door! 

I'd like to be a meadow lily, 
To freckle all I please; 

Among these copy-books and papers, 
What fun to be a breeze! 


I'd like to be a brook, dear mother, 
A noisy one, you know; 
With rush and leap and splash and tumble 
Upon my way I'd go. 
And yet to get the best and brightest 
Of fun and life and joy, 
I think, if I must choose, dear mother, 
I'd like to be a boy. 
—Congregativnalist. 


—_——— oo o 
A PET SQUIRREL. 


He began life by tumbling out of the 
nest when an infant. He fell into the 
hands of my nephew, then at Harvard, 
and lived in his pockets. He could be put 
to sleep at any moment if made to stand 
on his head—which was odd, but conven- 
ient. He always went to recitation, 
which must have been very gratifying to 
the professors. He became mine at the 
end of my nephew’s summer vacation. 
That is, I said | would keep him “until he 
became absolutely intolerable.” Time 
would fail to tell of all his funny ways. 
He was a big fellow, with a superb tail. 
His intelligence was marvellous. He knew 
everything that could affect his own life, 
and a great deal more than many human 
beings. He knewright from wrong, and 
he learned from experience — which is 
more than can be said of all men and 
women. If I left him alone in a room, I 
knew the moment [ came back if he had 
been doing wrong; he never could keep 
himself from betraying it. (His chief sin 
was tearing off slivers of wall paper.) I 
would then pick him up, and say: “Oh, 
you naughty squirrel, what have you been 
doing?” and carry him around the room. 
When I got near the place, his guilty 
conscience invariably compelled him to 
shriek. ‘Then I would flick his nose, and 
say, “Go away, naughty squirrel!” and 
he would fly to a corner of the room and 
fling himself on his stomach with his fore 
and hind legs stretched out to their ex- 
treme length, and his bushy tail curled 
over his back and down his nose to con- 
ceal his shame. 

When he thought I had forgotten the 
affair, he would begin to pull in a leg. I 
‘would say, ‘“‘Naughty!” and down he 
would go flatter than ever. I have kept 
him on his stomach in a corner half an 
hour simply by that one word. Then I 
said, ‘“‘You may get up now,” and he 
would rush to my shoulder and kiss me in 
a funny mumbling way he had. He in- 
vented the whole performance entirely 
himself. I did nothing but follow his 
lead. Buthe was most interesting always, 
and one never tired of watching him, or 


that he knew as much of life as you did, 
and the pantomime by which he contrived 
to express his processes of thought.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
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HUMOROODOS. 
Small Girl—Rob, what’s a widower, any- 
way? Small Boy—Why, Helen, I’m 


s’prised at you. It’s the husband of a 
widow, of course.—Harper’s Young People. 


“What is the outward and visible sign 
in baptism?” asked a lady of her Sunday 
school class. There was silence for some 
seconds, and then a girl broke in trium- 
phantly with: ‘*The baby, please, ma’am.” 


Sympathizing Friend (to “widow whose 
husband was blown to pieces by nitro- 
glycerine)—In what part of the oil coun- 
try did your husband die, Mrs. Driller? 
Widow (sadly)—Poor John died pretty 
much all over it.— Tid-Bits. 


A young preacher picked up Bishop 
Pierce’s hat and put it on his head, and it 
was exactly a fit. ‘‘Why, bishop,” said 
he, ‘“‘your head and mine are exactly the 
same size.” ‘*Yes,” replied the bishop, 
‘ton the outside.” — Little Rock ( Ark.) Me 


“Now, isn’t that a burning shame?” 
said Mr. Seldom, as he pushed his spec- 
tacles up on his forehead, and laid down 
the morning paper. ‘‘What’s that, pa?” 
asked his youngest son. ‘*Why, Ewperor 
William gave an audience to Prince Wil- 
liam yesterday. * Think of that, my son— 
a whole audience given away like so many 
cattle! It’s awful.” 


Kansas City Journal: Mrs. B.—My dear, 


you came too late last night, and you 
talked in your sleep. Mr. B.—(uneasily) 
Did 1? What did. I say? Mrs. B.—It 


sounded like “‘ante-up jack-pot.” Mr. B. 
(with admirable prastnce of mind)—Yes, 
my dear, I had n discussing Volapuk 
with Jones. The expression which es- 





caped me in my sleep means “God bless 
our home.” - .. 


of wondering at the way he made you feel | 


| 


**Are you the judge of Reprobates?” ‘I 
7 ; Probate.” ‘‘Well, that’s 


executioner.” — From an old paper. 











AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY. 


What pure air is to an unhealthy locality, 
what cleaning is to the neat house-keeper, 
80 is *s Sarsaparilla to everybody, at this 
season. The body neéds to be thoroughly reno- 
vated, the blood purified and vitalized, the germs 
of disease destroyed. Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
one | Perro y~ aay Fe rire =. = by 

"s Sarsaparilla, most popu suc- 
cessful spring medicine. 








MUSIC. SPRING 


There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare and practice music for the conclud 
ing concerts and festivals of the season. 


EASTER MUSIC 


Now let girls and boys begin to practice the sweet 
CANTATAS -—VOICES OF NATURE 
or FOREST JUBILEE BAND, or MERRY 
COMPANY, or NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 


Pupils of the higher schools will like DRESS RE- 
HEARSAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz.), NEW 
FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., or $5.40 per doz.), or 
HAYMAKERS ($1.00, or $9.00 per doz.) : 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults are : 
HEROES OF ‘76 ($1.00), HERBERT AND 
ELSA (75 cts.), JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.00) 
REBECCA (66 cts.), RUTH AND BOAZ (65 
éts.), WRECK OF HESPERUS (35 cts.), FAIR 
MELUSINA (75 cts.), BATTLE OFHUNS (80 
cts.). Send for lists. 

For Male Quartets and Choruses: 

SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE 
BOOK ($1.00), EMERSON’S QUARTETS AND 
CHORUSES (50 cts.), EMERSON’S MALE 
VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 


Mailed for Retail Price. 





It is quite time to send for 
our complete and rich lists of 


LYDIA E. 
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LOMPOUND 


IsA POSITIVE CURE 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of d P t, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleepl and Indigestion. 











, Depr 


backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed. Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 


biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 





nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. LT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor : 

Please inform ng Ameen y Leng me 

tive remedy for the above named disease. ite 

timely use thousands of popetees cases have 
anently cured. Is be glad to send two 

i gn end PEF ET 

ers who have consum if they send me 





Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weightand | 


able garments. ; 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over Gop. ae give it to us in inehes. 


We shall tak 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 


ned 
es 621, Children’s—without Bones 
* 631, Infants’ “ « 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and 
Wen i Heseee p in sending Fepuepata all who oa » learn ase Fad Gite menthorions 
sts sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage on receipt o . not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund t Apa Lady if retureed in ood order. Mentio 4 7 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST isa 
with or without 


substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
of the 


the which, owing to the bone 
,» may be removed at 
THE T represents the Waist as made Ladies and Misses, boned 
4 and with full bust; the of inside of bust under piece is” 
that of a corset front, so that a corset past onapert fe 
Lhe! withina waist. In the Back Soft Waists, as made for n 
\F HH Infants, particular attention to the ph s and requirements 
DH the growing little ones has been given in the parts,and from the 
i} large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........++++«+« $1.75 
“' @ * o “ Bone Front only.......... eeeene 00 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 
| A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
| Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
| Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
| 
| 
| 





Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
| hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JourR- 

NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
| paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 


by mail. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN I C Liver Complaints, a 
an 





MEDICAL REGISTER 








DRS. OOLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4.P.M. Wednesd 
and Saturday excepted. iad 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term Begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorou 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
eee or Anoval Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appl ed, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

orters and F lastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, = except Thursdays, Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jay | Ananal Bene tes opens Det. om. A three 
ars’ graded course is given in rin 
rms. For further information address” iatemenad 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ _—! course of Didactie 
and Clinica! Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+.ss+eseesees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ccccsseccecesecs 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+ssecscceeses 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GORENG FeGcccvcccccccccess cccceccececes 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information opely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 






(TRADE-MARK.| 


_ STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberr' 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the grease of disease in the animal, and filth in 


Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 


his food and surroundings. 


This class at home are now our constant patrons, 


| and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 


York, Philadelphia, Washington, an 
vening points. 
For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. O. 


many inter- 











, Constipation, Headache, 
aiver Files “Any lady ean take howe, 
. 25 
BROWN & CO.’S liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COCA SERVE ToNtC and 





their Express and P. O. address. 








, T. A. Stocum, M, C, 
181 Pearl St.. New York. 


Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 








The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 
Marcu 25 TO APRIL 1, 1888. 

All the railroads east of the Mississi 
River have granted to delegates and visi- 
tors to the International Council a redue- 
} di Stes of tee ys s fare. 

8 secured presen n of a prop- 
erly a ay certificate when buying the 
returning ticket at Washington. It is prob- 
able that the roads west of the Mississippi 
may yet make the same concession. For 

information upon this point, and 
where and how to procure the necessary 
certificates, please write to me at once, 
telling route which you wish to take to 
Washington. HELEN M. GOUGAR, 
Ch. R. R. Committee. 

Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 

HOTELS AND BOARDING-PLACES. 

The Rig; House and several other 
hotels of Washington have reduced their 
rates to $3 a day, and still others to $2.50 
and $2aday. Persons who wish to live 
less expensively can rent a room in a pri- 
vate house and take meals at a restaurant. 
Good lodgings, centrally located, cost 
from $1 per day to $5 per week for a 
double room giving good accommodations 
for two persons; single rooms $3 per 
week. Rates at restaurants and cafes are 
from-$4 to $7 per week; breakfast, 15 to 
25 cents; lunch 10 to 25 cents; dinner, 25 
to 50 cents. Rates at good boarding- 
houses are about the same as hotels. Per- 
sons desiring to secure accommodations 
should write to me at once, giving (1) a 
definite idea of the rate per week they 
wish to pay, (2) the duration of their 
visit, and (3) when they will arrive in 
Washington. Any one who has not heard 
from me up to the time of arriving in 
Washington, should take the omnibus to 
the Riggs House, and ask there for the 
Committee on Hotels. 

Mrs. MARY 5. LOCKWOOD. 
Ch. Com. on Hotels and Boarding. 


TICKETS TO THE COUNCIL. 


Season Ticket with Reserved Seat......... $4.00 
Season Ticket without Reserved Seat...... 2.00 
Single Reserved Seat Ticket. ...........+.+ -50 
Single Admission Ticket....... ..+.+++e0- 25 


The sale of season reserved seat tickets 
will open at the Riggs House News Stand, 
Monday, March 19, at 8 A. M. and close 
Saturday, March 24, at 8 P. M. Sale of 
season admission tickets opens at the Riggs 
House News Stand, Monday, March 19. at 
8 A. M., and closes Wednesday, March 28, 
at 8 P. M. Sale of single tickets, both 
admission and reserved seats, opens at 
Albaugh’s Opera House, Monday, March 
26, at 8 30 A. M. and continue throughout 
the Council. Persons holding season admis- 
sion tickets can secure reserved seats for 
any session by payment of 25 cents at the 
box-office. No season tickets (either re- 
served or admission) can be bought at the 
Opera House, these being for sale only at 
the Riggs House News Stand. All per- 
sons outside of Washington desiring to se- 
cure season reserved seat tickets may do 
so by writing to me, stating how many 
seats desired and position preferred. Such 
letters will be filed in the order in which 
they are received, and the seats selected as 
soon as the sale opens. On arriving in 
Washington these ticket-holders will find 
their tickets secured, addressed to them at 
the Riggs House News Stand. All tickets 
are to be paid for when received. Dele- 
gates admitted at platform door on show- 
ing badge. RACHEL G. FOSTER, 

Sec. Com. of Arrangements. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will issue in Washington daily during 
the Council the Woman's Tribune, of 
which Mrs. Clara B. Colby will have en- 
tire charge. It will contain a full steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings, and 
will be sent free to all members of the 
N. W. 58. A., to all regular subscribers to 
the Woman’s Tribune (weekly, $1 per 
year), and to all persons contributing vot 
less than $1 toward the expenses of the 
Council. Special rates to persons order- 
ing large numbers. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Ch. Com. of Arrangements. 
Riggs House, Washington, D. C 


+?o+ 
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THE SALOON AND MRS. CORBIN. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., MARCH 1, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During my recent visit to the lowa Leg- 
islature at Des Moines, Ia., I found the 
open letter to Senator Blair by Mrs. Cor- 
bin, done up in pamphlet form by the 
Liquor League, and sent, with the follow- 
ing document, to every member of the Leg- 
islature : 





FEB. 8, 1888. 

Dear Sir: As the subject of municipal 
suffrage for women is likely to come be- 
fore you in your capacity as a legislator 
during the present session of the Legisla- 
ture of your State, we take the liberty of 
enclosing to you a document having a 
bearing upon the subject, and asking your 
careful perusal. In addition to the con- 
siderations therein set forth, permit us to 
say that the position of home-loving, con- 
servative women in this matter is one of 
great embarrassment. Busy with the 
cares of their homes, they have neither the 
time, strength nor inclination to enter the 
public arena, and defend themselves 
against doctrines which they earnestly be- 
lieve to be pernicious and destructive of 
the true power and influence of women in 
their homes. They therefore have no re- 
source but to appeal to the men before 
whom their case is to be tried in their ab- 


sence, to stand by them at and see: 
ibilit 


to it that these new respons ies, for- 
eign to their nature and habit, be not laid 
upon them against their will. Iowa isa 
great and influential State, and her action 
in this matter concerns not her own citi- 
zens merely, but those of ev State in 
the Union as well. We have held counsel 
with many women of intelligence and in- 
fluence, both at the East and in the West, 
and believe we speak the mind of the great 
majority of good women in both sections 





when we say that they will be deeply 


ned if the Legislature of Iowa shall 
fi in any way forward a here- 


sy which they believe to subversive of 
— upon which home and 
family life are fuanded. ~ 
Vary tore yours, 
& COMMITTEE OF TEN. 
Thus these two great ‘‘defenders of the 
home,” the saloon and Mrs. Corbin, are 
working shoulder to shoulder to defeat 
woman sufirage in lowa. 
HELEN M. GouGar. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., FEB. 27, 1888. 
paditors Woman's Journal : 

We have helda suftrage meeting in Frank- 
fort, Ky. Our Legislature is in session, and 
as we contemplate a change in our State 
constitution in the near future, we thought 
it best to bring the claims of the women of 
the State to a recognition in the new gov- 
ernment, by beginning to agitate the ques- 
tion before many of the legislators, and 
in as publica place as possible. So, through 
our representative, we asked for the use 
of the House, which was granted by a 
unanimous vote. I invited Mrs. Wallace, 
of Indiana; Mrs. Lucy Neild, of Floyd 
County; Mrs. James Bennett, of Rich- 
mond; Col. John H. Ward, of Louisville; 
Mrs. C. B. Walker, of Lexington, and 
others, to take part in the meeting. Mrs. 
Wallace spoke on Monday night, the 
20th. I made a few remarks also. Mrs. 
C. B. Walker, Mrs. Bennett, and Mrs. 
Wallace spoke on Tuesday, Feb. 21st. At 
the close of Mrs. Bennett’s speech she 
requested “that if there was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature who was willing 
that women should have the ballot the 
same as the negro men, she wanted him to 
say so.” No one arose. ‘“*What,” she 
said, ‘‘not one man?’ Then a gentleman 
cried out: ‘Will you have a standing 
vote?” ‘*Yes,” she said, “stand up!” 
Six members rose amid ciapping of hands. 
We are told that one of them is to present 
a petition for municipal suffrage for 
women. And from the number of mem- 
bers we have heard say they would have 
stood up if they bad understood Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s request, I think we shall get a re- 
spectable vote for it. 

There is a good chance of a married 
woman's property rights bill passing and 
becoming a law. ‘This the Fayette County 
Equal Rights Association are interested in. 
Senator Wright had drawn it up; they 
liked it pretty well, so are urging its pas- 
sage. Mrs. Wallace spoke in several towns 
in this State on suffrage pure and simple 
to large and enthusiastic audiences. The 
feeling manifested was most encouraging 
to us workers, and we hope to prosecute a 
vigorous warfare throughout the State 
this year. We trust that both the Amer- 
ican and National Associations will give 
us a helping hand, and I believe we can 
orginize a strong force here. The harvest 
is ripe. We need the harvesters badly. 
We wish to enroll the names of these six 
men with the honored names of Phillips, 
Garrison, etc., for it took mora] courage 
to take the step they did. May God give 
them strength to go on and work out our 
emancipation! The Kentucky women are 
under the common law. ‘They are politi- 
cal and civil slaves! 

All honor to Kentucky’s brave six: Hon. 
T. W. Comer, Hon. W. F. Nickirk, Hon. 
J. H. Sheaur, Senator A. H. Stewart, Hon. 
W. W. Bingham, Hon. I. W. Langley. 

Mary B. Cuiay, 
Vice-Pres. A. W. 8S. A. 





——too— 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN EVANSVILLE. 





The parlor meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage Society, at Mrs. Will Warren’s, of 
Evansville, Ind., Friday, Feb. 17, was a 
very enjoyable occasion. The subject un- 
der discussion was the Alien Law. This 
was explained by Mr. James Walker, an 
able lawyer of Evansville, ina very clear 
and interesting manner. It was a surprise 
to most of the ladies present to learn that 
the United States is in such need of voters, 
or feels that the male residents are in such 
need of votes that the privilege of voting 
is extended to aliens as soon as they have 
declared formally their intention of be- 
coming citizens, without waiting for actual 
citizenship. Women are so used to hear- 
ing that there are too many voters already, 
that they find this eagerness to extend the 
franchise very puzzling. And they are 
so frequently told that women must not 
vote, because that would increase the “‘ig- 
norant vote,” that they wonder at those 
regulations which admit to the franchise 
many persons who cannot possibly under- 
stand the measures and men for whom 
they vote, and exclude educated, intelli- 
gent women. 

We can only explain these inconsisten- 
cies by supposing them to have arisen from 
the various changes in the laws, and that 
they will be erased by the progress of the 
idea of civil rights. Tenderness for the 
rights of the poor, ignorant foreigner will 
certainly lead to a corresponding regard 
for the rights of women. 





At the conclusion of Mr.-Walker’s ad- 
dress, he stood a running fire of questions 
and arguments from the members present, 
very much to the satisfaction of the club. 
He furnished them what they highly ap- 
preciated, a courteous and fair-minded op- 
ponent. 

The arguments brought forward were of 
the same old sort. “Women’s voting 
would increase the ignorant vote.” ‘Yes, 
but it would increase in the same propor- 
tion the educated vote.” This calls up a 
question of fact which no one can exactly 
decide now, and which probably will never 
be decided. 

“Bad women would vote.” 

“Yes; but a great many more good than 
bad women would vote. Bad women are 
almost entirely without influence among 
their own sex.” 

But the strongest argument of all was 
that of prejudice. ‘It doesn’t seem right 
nor womanly.” Many years ago it didn’t 
seem right for any one but tax-paying 
church members to vote. But it soon 
seemed right. Many of the occupations in 
which women are engaged to-day seemed 
very unwomanly twenty-five years ago. 
Now they seem perfectly right, just as 
women’s voting will seem when we get it. 

After a short time spent in social con- 
versation and in listening to some fine 
music by Mrs. MacLean, the club ad- 
journed to meet. next month at Mrs. Robt, 
Ruston’s, on Chandler Avenue. 

ADELIA R. HORNBROOK, 
Cor. Sec’y. 
—_——_.-9-2—_—_ 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN BROOKLYN. 
New YORK, FEB. 24, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association 
was held Feb. 21, at 80 Willoughby Street, 
the president, Mrs. Cary, in the chair. 
Minutes of last meeting read and approved, 
and executive report accepted. 

Mrs. Field reported her visit to Mayor 
Chapio. He said he thought the appoint- 
ment of women on the School Board was 
not desired in Brooklyn, notwithstanding 
the fact that a large body of the finest 
and best women in the city called on 
Mayor Whitney last Spring, asking it. 

Mrs. Lacey read an essay, ‘Was Wash- 
ington a Party Leader?” showing careful 
study and deep thought. It was thor- 
oughly appreciated, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was given to the writer. 

Mrs. Chapman read ‘“*An Appeal to 
Women who do Not Want to Vote.” Al- 
though the subject was an old one, the 
reader had clothed it in an entirely new 
dress; and her earnest manner in reaching 
the mother’s heart won for her gratitude 
and applause. She also received a vote of 
thanks. 

Our president then gave the State law 
of New York concerning ‘Mother and 
Child; after which the members all 
seemed to take part in relating circum- 
stances that had come under their notice. 
Mrs. Field then read a letter from Lucy 
Stone, asking for a report of our meetings, 
and the secretary was requested to send 
one to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

After fixing upon a debate, ‘‘For” and 
‘*Against Suffrage,” for the next meeting, 
we ndjourned, each member feeling she 
had been inspired with new zeal. 

160 New York Avenue. E. V. S. 

—____ ---+ o« ———____ 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., FEB. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first move toward an equal suf- 
frage association has been made, and an 
Arkansas Equal Suffrage Association was 
organized last Friday, at the studio of 
Mrs. Carrie Turner. Mrs. Jenkins (teach- 
er) was elected vice-president; Prof. Ida 
Brooks corresponding secretary; Miss 
Brown (editor Sunday Life) recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Wallace (teacher) treasurer ; 
Mrs. Hart (State organizer W. C. T. U.) 
vice-president-at-large; Mrs. Chuna, of 
Clarksville, also vice-president-at-large. 

We are distributing leaflets, have a com- 
mittee on programme, and are to have two 
papers at each monthly meeting. Innu- 
merable obstacles to overcome, but ‘‘on- 
ward” is the watchword. 

CLARA A. McDIARMID, 
Pres. E. 8. A. 
snippit 


LADIES AS VESTRYMEN. 


Miss Helen Taylor made a vigorous ad- 
dress at a meeting lately held in London 
to advocate the election of women as rep- 
resentatives on vestries. Mrs. Charles, 
whose nomination was refused last year 
by the chairman of one of the wards in 
Paddington, also spoke. The Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette says: 

‘*Miss Taylor urged that the comfort of 
the poor as well as the rich largely de- 
pended upon the way the various vestries 
executed their practical work—work es- 
— suited for women to engage in. 

Taylor instanced the cleansing of the 
streets, and the baths and washhouses. 
The terms eee which poor women could 
go and get their washing done was surely 








4 which concerned women rather 
more than wen, and it seemed ridiculous 
to have men undertaking that kind of 
work when there were women willing and 
ready to do it. When she was a member 
of the school board, it struck her as ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous to see a number of 
b dered and bearded men under- 
taking, in the place of women, the man- 
agement, in schools, of little babies. It 
was equally ridiculous for vestrymen to 
make arrangements for washerwomen, 
and to say that the intellect of wen alone 
must be called into requisition to manage 
such matters. ‘There were also serious 
questions which the vestry had to decide 
and act upon, matters which concerned 
life and health, and sometimes that which 
was dearer than life to our fellow women 
and sisters among the r. It concerns 
us that the poor should have decent homes. 
ay og Were we not bound to procure 
or the poor the best and healthiest homes 
possible? And those homes depended 
mainly upon the action of the vestry, The 
vestry appointed the inspector of nui- 
sances, an official upon whom depended 
the local interference with greedy and 
heartless landlords and many owners of 
property. Again, the health of the people 
greatly depended upon the men selected 
by the vestry as medical officers and sani- 
tary inspectors—men who should strictly 
and resolutely do their duty against all 
temptations. As to the legality of the 
question, Miss Taylor contended that when 
the term ‘man’ included woman for get- 
ting hanged, it should not exclude her 
from serving on a vestry. 

A resolution was passed that it was de- 
sirable to secure the election of a lady in 
+ of the four wards of Paddington in 

ay. 
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MARCH APRIL MAY 


Are the months in which to purify the blood, as 
the system is now most susceptible to benefit 


“from medicine. Hence now is the time to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a medicine peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the purpose, possessing peculiar curative 
powers. It expels every impurity from the blood, 
and also gives it vitality and richness. It creates 
an appetite, tones the digestion, invigorates the 
liver, and gives new life and energy to every 
function of the body. The testimony of thou- 
sands, as to the great benefit derived from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, should convince everybody that it 
is peculiarly the best blood purifier and spring 
medicine. 

Tue Medical Lake Resolvant, advertised in 
our columns, shows some of the best testimonials 
of worth and character. The words of that emi- 
nent woman, Miss Francis Willard, are always 
carefully considered, and she professes great 
confidence in this new remedy, especially for 
drunkenness. It is excellent for many bodily 
ills, and we advise a call for circulars, or a per- 
sonal call upon the manager, Mr. Case. We 
find that the remedy has been of great benefit to 
the ladies whose names are here mentioned. 





De Lecates and visitors to the several conven 
tions to be held in March at Washington, D. C., 
should bear in mind the excellent house kept by 
Mrs. Stockham, at 1308 F Street, near the Ebbitt 
Honse. It is highly recommended, and board is 
from $1.50 to $3 per day. 





LapDIEs will find everything in gloves at Miss 
Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





A COMMON COLD 


Is a serious thing. Itis often the forerunner of 
Consumption and death. Unless attended to in 
the beginning, it is apt to bring on some compli- 
cation or other from which the patient may ex- 
perience much suffering. Never allow a cough 
or a cold to go a day without attending to it. 
MaGer’s Emvusion is beyond all doubt the 
finest preparation for a cough or cold, that was 
ever compounded. Its operation is mild and 
natural, and the thousands of coughs and colds 
that a to this remedy Ow a 
prestige w not even approached all 
the so-called one remedies that have been in 
the market for a lifetime. No person who tries 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


for a common cough or cold will ever use another 
bottle of those sickening cough balsams or cough 


Bronchitis 


is immediately relieved, and speedily cured, b 
MaceEr’s Eaviesen. Its effect upon the wren 


preg y soothing and pam yd 
mation cough rapidly su every 
trate of ee Glenese coon dinsppeare. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
2a OTs ah at 


our .” Miss Mary Ladd will take the affirma. 
tive. Mrs. Severance the negative. 


Sunday Notice.—Mar. 11, Women’s Educationa) 
and Industrial Union, 74 Iston Street, 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. M. EK. Ives. : “Natural and 
Supernatural.” Rooms open at 12 o'clock. 








ted situation -reader, 
who is well educated ons aol gave Lah Mm 4 
Address A., THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Bos. 





Lady of gpentomes Gosives 2 Sow mane 
in music. go out of city. Terms 5 
Address M. L. H., care of this office. . 


Wauted—A situation as housekeeper, or compan. 
ion for an invalid. ee ae hp h— ut. 
feoees. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 








Seamstress—By the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
‘s hands. Also 


costumes after leaving dress-maker . 
odd jobs of am and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B., 


WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





A nice young or middle 
comfortable home, at reaso’ 
at Hotel Columbus, Suit 12. 


lady can hear of a 
le terms, by inquiring 





Wanted by a lady who has been very successful 
in the cattle business, a lady ner who can in. 
vest a few thousand dollars. ust be a person of 
refinement. References exchanged. Addresez, 
* Colorado,” WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and — progress for pupils 
of all ages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 





To the Intelligent Woman Stenography opens 

a fine field. This can be most thoroughly learned, and 

at least cost, by the Correspondence System. For 

terms, etc., from a practical Business Seenoarephes, 
address L. E. HOLMAN, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa. 

v 

Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 
37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 

Improved Tailor’s Method of ak Taught. 

PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER, 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY sters superior ad 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carrol! Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the‘‘PECUNIARY AID System," gaina 

llegiate or musical education. Send for one—PREE. 

















Industrial Home School for Girls, 


PINE OLIFF COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS 
Address the Principal, 


a L. W. WILLSON. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PRIVATE TEACHING. 


A graduate from the Framingham Normal School 
and the Mass. Normal Art School, potty | had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like private pupils, either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common School subjects, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss Howard, 92 Chandler St. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Colle Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


BOSTON MENDING BUREAU, 


13 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 16. 


All kinds of mending thoroughly done. Garments 
made, renovated and re-made at reasonable prices. 
Orders solicited for work at residence. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MISS HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
=e special terms will be made at hotels or in 
pr vate families for the accomngedation of the mem- 

rs of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


MRS. L. M. KNIGHT, 


MODISTE, 
301 Shawmut Avenuae, Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 




















——- 








Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, | WASHINGTON, D.0. 















Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 


BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M , da} 
Lunch, 13 152 Terms, $1.50 to $3 per da¥ 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 





PROPRIETOR. 


—— 


Same Hours on Sundays: 


FOR LADIES! 

































G. Hi. S:uONDS & CO, PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE Place, BOsT® 
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